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KATHERINE DevEREvX was the spoiled child of a 
widowed mother. From her infancy through her 
childhood she knew nothing but the language of 
tenderness and the caresses of the most overween- 
ing affection, except when her stepfather, Mr. 
Lewiston, a man stern and unrelenting as Cato, 
would point out to her fond mother some fault that 
he thought should be corrected, or some defect of 
character that he prophesied would inevitably, if 
allowed to pass unrebuked, render her future life 
miserable. Bat Mr. Lewiston, in this also like 
Cato, was too fond of his wife to be willing often 
to see her face clouded by grief or anxiety; so the 
prophecies and solemn warnings came more and 
more seldom, though the faults that had at first pro- 
voked them by no means lessened with Kate’s in- 
creasing years. Not that those faults were any- 
thing uncommon or even apparent to an ordinary 
observer. To most persons Kate seemed as she 
did to her mother, a remarkably sweet-tempered, 
affectionate child, full of gayety and spirit ; but her 
keen-eyed father saw the obstinacy and wilfulness 
of her temper, which, lying dormant in the sunshine 
of her usual life, would when roused assert and 
claim their rights with a quiet resolution as im- 
movable as uncontrollable. With this peculiarity 
of Kate’s Mr. Lewiston ought to have sympathized, 
for he shared it in no common degree; but in him- 
self he called it firmness, and considered it as one 
of his chief excellencies; in Kate it was obstinacy, 
in his eyes the greatest fault a young girl could 
possess, 

Thus Kate, too young to appreciate her stepfa- 
ther’s virtues, his real desire for her improvemeat, 
or his conscientious care of the large property she 
inherited from her father, looked upon him only as 
a severe censor, and as one who, blind to her virtues, 
perceived only her faults. As long as her mother 
lived, this did not trouble her much, fort he warmth 
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and sunshine of that abundant love would have ren- 
dered her insensible to the coldness cr disapproval 
of all the rest of the world; but, when Kate was 
thirteen, Mrs, Lewiston died, leaving her child to 
the guardianship of her husband, and entreating her 
to love and obey him, as though in him her mother 
still lived to her. 

This injunction at such a time, from one in whom 
all her affections were centered, had so great an 
effect on the ardent and enthusiastic nature of Ka- 
therine, that it seemed for a while almost to change 
her nature, and even Mr. Lewiston was greatly 
struck by the quiet deference and implicit obedience 
that marked her conduct towards him. Nothing 
could have pleased him more, and a real affection 
was beginning to spring up between them, when 
Mr. Lewiston, after two years of unaffected sorrow, 
growing tired of his loneliness, brought home an- 
other wile. 

To see her mother’s place filled, while her own 
grief for her loss was still fresh in her mind, roused 
all the antagonism of Kate’s nature; and when, 
added to this, the second wife proved tu be one of 
those managing, interfering, and officious persons 
who, although kind and good-hearted in the main, 
yet contrive to make themselves especially dist: ste- 
fal to all under their control, it is hardly a wonder 
that Kate’s fastidious refinement of feeling induced 
her to shrink from one who showed but little deli- 
cacy in touching the most sensitive chords of her 
nature. She even, to Mr. Lewiston’s serious dis- 
pleasure, refused to give his. wife the sacred name 
of mother, and Mrs. Lewiston, hurt and offended 
by what she considered the want of respect and 
sympathy of one towards whom she fully intended 
to act the part of a devoted mother, as far as she 
understood it, complained bitterly of Kate’s coldness 
and reserve, but without in the least relaxing in the 
plan she had formed for perfecting the young girl’s 
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education, which she thought had been wofully 
neglected. 

Education was Mrs. Lewiston’s hobby, and she 
considered herself peculiarly fitted to train the femi- 
nine portion of creation both in mind and manuers. 
Boys she frankly acknowledged to be above her 
powers, though once she had not thought so; but a 
girl, she was accustomed to say, she could mould as 
she pleased; and she tried her plastic hand perse- 
veringly and courageously on the firm nature of her 
adopted daughter. It must be acknowledged she 
spared no pains with her. She lectured her from 
morning till night, thwarted her in all the little plans 
of study and amusement she formed for herself, am- 
ply providing for her all the time occupations and 
pleasures of her own choosing, without being able 
to understand Kate’s want of gratitude in not ac- 
cepting them, or accepting them so coldly. 

Yet, with all this lack of affection and even real 
respect, Kate’s thorough good breeding, and, per- 
haps, her pride, prevented her from making any 
marked demonstrations of her dislike or iinpatience 
of control, There was another motive—it may be, 
a Stronger one than either of the others—that iaflu- 
enced Katherine in her outwardly dutiful conduct 
to Mrs. Lewiston, and that was her affection for an 
aunt of her stepfather’s, Mrs. Exeter, who had re- 
sided with him since her mother’s death, and on 
whose kindness and judgment Kate had so firm a 
reliance that she confided to her all her little trou- 
bles, sure of finding in her, although a just and some- 
times she thought even a severe judge, a gentleness 
and sympathy that had won her whole heart. 

Some two or three years afier the commencement 
of the new dynasty, Kate’s forbearance was put toa 
severe test, and, for the hundredth time, was on the 
poit of failure entirely. She had a cousin, Henry 
Grant, a favorite nephew of her mother’s, and who 
had been, during her life, always a welcome visitor 
and playmate of her own. The intimacy and 
friendship had always been maintained; but now, 
that Kate had attained to the dignity of being con- 
sidered a young lady, and a particularly handsome 
and agreeable one, the watchful Mrs. Lewiston, 
who fancied that she had a peculiar gift for detect- 
ing the tender passion from its very commencement, 
suddenly discovered that Kate was in love with 
her cousin, and that he would be a very unsuitable 
match for her. To the last sentiment Kate fully 
agreed ; but the first, when it was gently insinuated, 
tilled her vrith the greatest indignation. That her 
warm cousinly affection for the favorite companion 
of her childhood should be mistaken for love irri- 
tated her; and that any one could think she would 
bestow her heart on one whom she secretly looked 
upon as a boy, though he was a little older than 
herself, and who was no more to be compared to 
the eax idéal in her own mind than a wild rose to 
the Victoria Regia, seemed to her such an imputa- 
tion on her taste and discernment that she found it 
difficult to restrain her anger within its just bounds ; 
but when, in addition to all this, she learned that 
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Henry’s usual Christmas visit had been declined, 
on some slight pretext, by Mrs. Lewiston, and his 
feelings very much wounded in consequence, ex- 
cited by her sympathy for him and her anger at 
Mrs. Lewiston, she wrote him a long and very kind 
letter, full of regrets at being disappointed in his 
usual visit, and expressing even more affection for 
him than she felt, so desirous was she that the son 
of her mother’s favorite sister should feel that her 
feelings towards him remained unchanged. 

Just as she was about to give the letter to a ser- 
vant to be carried to the post office, Mr. Lewiston 
entered, and, tuking it from her, read the direction, 
and quietly consigned it to the flames, saying “ that 
he did not approve of young ladies corresponding 
with gentlemen.” Kate felt that she could not trust 
herself to speak, and left the room as quickly as 
possible. After relieving her excited feelings by a 
few tears, she did not even seek her usual consola- 
tion by confiding her troubles to Mrs. Exeter, but 
went about her ordinary avocations with a cold and 
haughty reserve that effectually precluded all at- 
tempt at explanation, if Mrs. Lewiston wished to 
make any. 

While in this state, treated as she thought like a 
child by her guardian, and tyrannized over by his 
wife, as she sat in church one Sunday morning, 
wondering if there was anybody in the world, ex- 
cepting her cousin Harry, who cared an iota for her, 
her thoughts were suddenly recalled to a recollec- 
tion of what was passing around her, by observing 
a pair of eyes, large, deep, biue, earnest, admiring 
eyes, fixed intently upon her. A furtive glance in 
that direction showed her that the owner of the eyes 
was a strikingly handsome, though rather effeminate 
young gentleman, and, from his sitting in the same 
pew with some friend of hers, she concluded him 
to be their acquaintance. She thought it very im- 
pertinent in him to stare so at her; yet, in the 
wounded state of her feelings, the evident, and, at 
the same time respectful, admiration conveyed by 
those expressive though mute messengers, was not 
dixpleasing to her. 

The nexi week happened to be the one before 
Christmas, and a part of it was generally devoted 
by the young ladies of the neighboring village and 
country to dressing the church with the emblematic 
tokens of rejoicing usual on such occasions. Kate 
was always the leading spirit on these occasions, 
the superiority of her taste being unquestionable, 
and her energy and activity leading her to undertake 
all the more difficult portions of the arrangements. 
Her cousin Harry had always been her willing as- 
sistant, and, as Katherine walked more slowly than 
usual to the church on the day appointed for com- 
mencing their annual task, she thought sadly on 
how much she should miss bis gay spirit and happy 
facility at overcoming all difficulties. She was ina 
very misanthropic mood, and more than inclined 
several times to turn back and shut herself in her 
own room till the Christmas festivities were over 
She did not do it, however; and, alas for poor Harry! 
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no sooner had she opened the door that led into the 
vestry room, where the little party had assembled, 
than all thoughts of him passed from her mind ; for 
there stood the stranger who had attracted her at- 
tention on the previous Sabbath. His look of evi- 
dent pleasure, as she entered, could not but strike 
her, and, when he had almost instantly sought and 
obtained an introduction, his gentle deferential 
manner, the low soft tone in which he whispered 
the sweetest nothings, which to her unaccustomed 
ear sounded so much like sensible remarks that 
they passed uncriticized, and the open admiration 
which the Miss Graysons, the ladies whom he had 
accompanied, displayed for him, all helped to com- 
plete the favorable impression which Mr. Augustus 
Barney, for that unfortunately was his name, made 
upon the young heiress. 

Mr. Barney did not fail to profit by the unrestrain- 
ed intercourse allowed by their daily meetings at 
the church. He professed the most sublime and 
lofty sentiments; and Kate, too new to the world’s 
ways to have discovered the difference between 
‘to seem and to be,”’ sympathized with and admired 
him. Occasionally, it is true, there was a some- 
thing in his manner, or some casual remark, that 
struck her as not exactly in keeping with his usual 
style of conversation; but she had but very little op- 
portunity of judging him, for, though he was always 
by her side whenever he was permitted, yet he had 
become such a fuvorite, his taste and his opinion 
were so often appealed to, that they found but little 
time for uninterrupted conversation. This was all 
the more fortunate for him, as his talent in that par- 
ticular was very limited. He accompanied her 
home once, and passed the evening with her, and 
Kate wondered at herself for feeling quite relieved 
when he went away, and at the indefinite impres- 
sion he had left of being somewhat of a bore, 
although he had wasted on her his prettiest compli- 
ments and his sweetest glances. If Katherine had 
been anything of a flirt, his conversation would have 
satisfied her. But she was too earnest and enthusi- 
astic, as well a3 high minded, to be in the least 
tainted by that prevailing weakness of beauties. 
She had a mind and a heart that asserted their 
claims te be satisfied, although she was by no means 
destitute of a little feminine vanity that was easily 
pleased, though the pleasure was a passing one, by 
the language of adulation. 

When matters had reached this point, if Mrs. 
Lewiston had not interfered, all would have been 
well. Miss Devereux was already grcwing weary 
of the weak sentimentality of Mr. Barney’s usual 
style of conversation, and would soon have wearied 
of his society. But, observing his attentions of 


course, and jumping at once to the conclusion that 
he was addressing Katherine, and that he would 
certainly be accepted, she wrote to some friends 
who lived in the same city with the young gentle- 
man, and, finding by their answer that he belonged 
to that numerous class of persons in large cities 
who have forced their way into fashionable society, 
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and manage to keep in it and to live no one knows 
exactly how, and that, in fact, bis character was 
by no means above suspicion, she at once very 
properly determined not to allow Kate to receive 
his visits. 

lt would have been better if Mrs. Lewiston had 
been perfectly frank with her stepdaughter, who, 
however cold and reserved she had appeared to her, 
had never actually disobeyed her ; but, against Mrs. 
Exeter’s advice, she preferred to give the servant 
private orders to say that “ the ladies were engaged”’ 
whenever Mr. Barney called, hoping that he would 
leave, now that Christmas bad passed, without 
again meeting Kate. But, after having been refu-ed 
admittance several times, Mr. Barney, who hac 
flattered himself that he had made quite an impres- 
sion, and who could not bear to give up so tempting 
a prize without an effort, mounted guard near the 
stately residence of Mr. Lewiston, until he saw Kate 
come out alone to take a morning walk. He join- 
ed her, and, in the explanation that ensued, Kate’s 
anger at the want of confidence displayed towards 
her was so favorably construed by the gentleman 
that he burst into an ardent declaration of most de- 
voted attachment. Kate was completely taken by 
surprise ; yet, as she had never heard any suspicion 
breathed against kim, but, on the contrary, had seen 
that he was admired and courted by those who cer- 
tainly ought to know all about him, although she felt 
that she did not love him, the devotion expressed to 
her biased her in his favor, and her indignation 
against her stepmother made her long to throw off 
her control. Rendered undecided by her excited 
feelings—although she neither accepted him nor 
positively refused him—she allowed him to form a 
plan for carrying on a clandestine correspondence, 
to which in a calmer mood she would certainly not 
have consented. 

As soon us she had time for cool reflection, Kate 
repented the permission she had granted so readily, 
and determined that one letter on each side should 
be the limit of the correspondence. Although 
pleased with the winning, deferential manner of her 
suitor, she had formed no high opinion of his intel- 
lect, and therefore his first letter, the first love letter 
she had ever received, astonished as much as it 
pleased. The sentimentality and high-flown com- 
pliments that marked his conversation had given 
place to a manliness of thought, a depth of feeling, 
and a beauty and energy of expression, of which no 
one would hxve thought a mere man of society, 
like Mr. Barney, capable, The letter did more to 
change her partiality into love than a year’s inter- 
course with him would have effected. True to her 
first intention, however, Kate wrote a very short and 
guarded reply, requesting that the correspondence 
should be allowed to drop. But “ faint heart never 
won fair lady’? was Mr. Barney’s maxim, and, not 
difcouraged by this unpromising commencement, 
he continued to write, satisfied with knowing that 
his letters were not returned, and trusting that in 
time they would produce the desired result. 
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As balm and incense to her wounded self-love, 
Mrs. 
Lewiston, unsuspicious of the cause, was delighted 
to see Kate restored to cheerfulness and gayety na- 
tural to her, although she still found fault with her 
for her fondness of the solitude of her own room, 
In this instance, Mrs. Exeter proved herself more 
clear sighted. She was confident that there was a 
mystery about Miss Devereux which was very un- 
usual. In going into her room, she had often lately 
diseovered her poring over some letters that were 
quietly slipped aside on her entrance, and a great 
intimacy had suddenly sprung up between Kate 
and the younger Miss Grayson, a giddy, foolish girl 
whom Mrs, Exeter had never liked. 

One day, in rambling about the grounds at sunset, 
Mrs. Exeter’s attention was attracted by a brilliant- 


they certainly were not without their effect. 


ly white object lying in the hollow trunk of an old 
elm. The last rays of the sun fell full upon it, or 
she would probably not have observed it. On tak- 
ing it out, she found it to be a letter to Miss Deve- 
reux, for this was the romantic post-oflice Miss 
Grayson had selected in which to deposit the letters 
directed to her care. Mrs. Exeter’s first impulse 
was to take the epistle to Mr. Lewiston ; but, recol- 
lecting Kate’s already embittered feelings towards 
him, and the little confidence and affection she felt 
for his wife, she resolved, with great reluctance, to 
take the disagreeable task of inquisitor upon herself. 
“ Kate knows me too well,’’ thought she, “ to accuse 
me of idle curiosity, and will bear reproof from me 
better than from any one else.’ ‘The good lady was 
surprised and shocked to see how far the intimacy 
seemed to have advanced, especially when she ob- 
served the writer’s pame, whose reputation she 
well knew. 
Kate, who was preparing to go to a small party, 
At sight of the well 
known hand, the young girl was very much star- 


She returned to the house, and sent for 
but came down immediately. 


tled and embarrassed ; but she was too conscious 
of the impropriety of her conduct to answer but 
with tears to the earnest remonstrances of the old 
lady. Kate could not believe that the author of 
those high-toned and impassioned letters was the 
worthless creature Mrs. Exeter described him, but 
she liked the open and straightforward course too 
well not to be willing that the correspondence 
should be ended at once. 

“In this letter, I find,’’ said Mrs. Exeter, “ that 
Mr. Barney makes an appointment to meet you at 
eight this evening at the old elm tree in the grove. 
Should you have gone there ?”’ 

“Tam afraid I should; but only for « few min- 
utes,” replied Kate. 

‘« He also hints at an elopement,” continued Mrs, 
Exeter. 

«Oh, that, never!” exclaimed Kate; “I would 
never marry any one who could not claim me in 
the presence of the whole world.” 

** Ah, my dear,” said the old lady, ‘we cannot 
When we take one wrong step, 


answer for that. 


we never know how many more it will lead to. 
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But, my dear, suppose you make me your deputy. 
Give me the letters you have received already, and 
let me return them and give your final message to 
Mr. Barney.” 

Kate readily complied. ‘Tell him,” said she, 
‘¢ that our correspondence and intercourse must drop 
until I can receive him openly.” 

At the appointed time, Mrs. Exeter proceeded on 
her mission. Mr. Barney, already at his post, saw 
a tall muffled figure slowly advancing, and, imagin- 
ing that it would be no one but Miss Devereux, he 
rushed forward, and, sinking gracefully on one knee, 
seized her hand to raise it to his lips, exclaiming, 
“ Star of my existence !”’ 

“ You are mistaken, sir,’’ said the calm voice of 
Mrs. Exeter. 

With a sudden exclamation, Mr. Barney sprang 
to his feet, but instanUy regained his suavity and 
ease of manners. In fact, he was so excessively 
polite that Mrs, Exeter could not be half so severe 
as she intended. In answer to her stern rebukes, 
he assumed so much the air of an injured man, and 
pleaded his own cause with such an appearance of 
truth and reason, that the good lady left him half 
repenting her harsh judgment of him, though she 
carefully concealed her tender relentings from Ka- 
therine. 

The plausible, gentle, but persevering Mr. Bar- 
ney did not readily see his hopes of the heiress dis- 
appointed. He made use of all the artifices in the 
lover’s category; but, protected by her voluntary 
promise to Mrs. Exeter, and grateful to her for pre- 
serving her secret faithfully, she escaped all the 
plots and snares he Jaid for her unwary heart. She 
wondered that he did not vindicate his fair fame 
from the aspersions that had been cast upon it, as 
she had no doubt he could, and then wait patiently, 
if it must be so, till she was her own mistress, and 
could select her acquaintances ; but she believed that 
he truly loved her, and—for what inconsisteucies 
will not that belief be an ample excuse in a woman’s 
eyes !—in her heart there was enlisted on his side a 
tone of pity, a degree of self-reproach for having ina 
manner encouraged his affection, and a certain par- 
tiality that a young girl almost always feels for her 
first lover. All these feelings kept the recollection 
of Mr. Barney fresh in Kate’s mind, and Mrs. Exe- 
ter observing it, feared that the love affair, though 
now broken off, might be renewed and successful ; 
“and then Kate will indeed be miserable,”’ thought 
she. An accident effected more than all her argu- 
ments. 

Some business made it necessary for Mr. Lewis- 
ton to call on Henry Grant for his assistance, and, 
in consequence, Kate was gratified by the presence 
of her cousin once more. They were both sitting 
in Mrs. Exeter’s room one morning, when the con- 
versation happened to fall on Kate’s quondam lover. 
She was surprised at the contempt with which 
Harry spoke both of his morals and intellect. ‘ He 
is mistaken there,” thought she; “Harry never 
was a good judge of character.’’ But she wisely 
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held her peace, although her cheeks were dita 
and her heart beating, while Mrs. Exeter, delighted 
at the turn the conversation had taken, with an ap- 
parent carelessness contrived to extract from Harry 
all he knew, which was not a little, of the young 
gentleman. Harry, as confidential and as unsuspi- 
cious as Lamartine, rattled on, little thinking of the 
impression his words were producing. 

« By the way,” he exclaimed, “there was some 
young lady in this part of the country he was mak- 
ing a desperate attack on last winter. I would 
like to know who she was, for I became quite in- 
terested in the affair from reading all his love-letters 
to her.”’ 

‘« You are very intimate with him, it seems, 
Mrs. Exeter. 

“With him? Ohno!” said Harry; 
a mutual friend, Mr. Chase, one of the most talented 
young lawyers in New York; and Mr. Barney used 
to get him to write all his letters for him, and, as I 
was a great deal in his office, he often read them to 
me, and I really had no idea a love-letter could be 
made half so interesting. We used to have a good 
deal of sport over them, though; and I suppose the 
poor girl took them all in sad earnest.” 

« Your friend was very kind, certainly, 


Kate, bitterly. 


” said 


‘¢ but we have 


” said 
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it was that the count, as we always called Barney, 
was carrying on another desperate flirtation in the 
city with one of our heiresses there. I suppose he 
has not been successful with either one, as I have 
heard nothing about it lately.”’ 

Poor Kate learned more true humility in that day 
than her whole previous life had taught her. Mrs. 
Exeter saw her deep mortification, and never again 
and Mr. Augustus Barney 
In time, by the aid of 


alluded to the subject, 
became a thiag of the past. 
this severe lesson, and Mrs. Exeter’s counsels, Kate 
learned to distrust her own inexperienced judgment, 
and to appreciate Mr. Lewiston’s sterling qualities, 
and even his wife’s real affection, though displayed 
in a rather annoying manner. And when, in the 
course of a few years, she became a wife and mo- 
ther, and a remarkably useful one, Mr. Lewiston, 
in remarking on the change in her character, or ra- 
ther in the direction of its powers, said— 

“Tt seemed to me once to depend on the merest 
accident whether Kate became a happy or a misera- 
ble woman.”’ 

“Where a girl has good sense and good princi- 
ples, Exeter, ‘there can be but little 
fears for the result, I think.” 

‘« With a proper person to guide her, 
Mrs. Lewiston. “I have had a great deal of trouble 
with Kate ; but I .aust say she hay more than repaid 


” said Mrs. 


’* chimed in 


“ Yes, he had known Barney since they were } 
boys, and did not like to refuse him. The best of { me.” 
. 
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COUNTY, TEXAS. 


BY “ESPERANCE.” 


CHAPTER I. 


Amipst the broad plain that the Rio San Jacinto 
bounds on the north, and the Brazos on the south, 
rises the small but well-known stream of Clare (now 
called Clear) Creek. Like all streams or Bayous of 
its class, it presents nothing remarkable in its ap- 
pearance. During the Summer and Fall—the dry 
season—the bed near its source remains nearly des- 
titute of water; but, as you descend, the waters in- 
crease, the banks become wider, and the timber, 
which was but small and scattering at first, assumes 
a larger and thicker growth, graduating its density 
and size with that of the bayou, the course of which 
it follows until finally it swells out to a large forest as 
the creek enters Clear Lake; through the lake the 
bayou forces its way on, winding along through 
prairie and woodland, until it empties its waters into 
the broad Bay of Galveston. 

As I remarked, there is nothing extraordinary in 
the appearance of this creek, either in its size or 
length, to distinguish it from many others similar, 
and in the same section of country; and it probably 
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never would have been so but for a scene enacted 
on its banks—the memory of which is still green in 
the recollection of many. Some six or eight miles 
from its source, the bayou swells out around a kind 
of point or projection of the bank, and then, contract- 
ing again, forms a basin or pond which remains full, 
or nearly so, of sweet clear water, during the entire 
summer. This is a lovely spot, and the one our tale 


refers to—it is known as Indian Hole. 


“ Here, scattered wild, the lily of the vale 

Its balmy essence breathes; here cowslips hang 
Their dewy heads, and purple violets lurk, 
With all the lowly children of the shade.” 


VI 
et 


Look around you whilst we are here, and beho 
this vast extended plain that spreads out before us 
in solemn grandeur, its unbreken view extending 
far away in the distant horizon, where the blue-arch- 
ed sky seems to descend and meet it in gentle em- 
brace! What author’s pen can do justice to this 
boundless prairie ocean? Its magnitude reminds 
one of the Atlantic, and its grassy ridges waving in 
long rolls, with the sunlight glistening in the valleys, 
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also recall to mind the occan’s swell after the gale 
has passed. Who can paint the bright flowers of 
rainbow tint that stud its bosom, whose odor—the 
prairie’s breath—scents the air, transporting the 
weary hunter into an elysium sweeter than that 
created by fairy music, or the Mussulman’s vision of 
his future Paradise ! 

Let us dismount, and, whilst our horses are graz- 
ing the tender young grass, we will recline under 
the shade of this oak, and, in the mean time, enjoy- 
ing the soft air from the Gulf, and the warbling of 
birds overhead, I will relate to you the history of 
this place—the Legend of Indian Hole. 


CHAPTER II. 


For ages these green woodlands and plains were 
unknown and untenanted—the deep, oppressive si- 
lence which reigned over all, unbroken save by the 
war-whoop of the savage, the howling of beasts, and 
the tramp of the wild horse and buffalo. But anon, 
a change came over the spirit of the scene. The 
fame of the country spread abroad—its rich lands, 
salubrious climate, and abundance of game were 
strong inducements to the emigtating portion of the 
Western people. The white man appeared—his rifle 
rang through field and forest; the gigantie old trees 
—patriarchs! venerable in years, and gray headed 
with their mantles of moss—bowed beneath the sharp 
strokes of his axe. Soon cabins arose, forming the 
nucleus of a settlement. Hundreds of hardy pio- 
neers poured in from the Valley of the Mississippi, 
bringing with them their all. Settlement after set- 
tlement was formed, and their foothold made good 
against the nations of the wilderness. 

The Red Men soon sought the destruction of the 
intruders, for it needed no prophet’s warning voice 
as to the result of this encroachment on the hunting- 
grounds of their forefathers. Now came the strife 
for the supremacy, and, in the struggle that fol- 
lowed, the red tribes of the forest were scattered 
like leaves before the whirlwind. Many were the 
bloody scenes enacted; but, for every white man’s 
scalp taken, a dozen aborigines bit the dust. The 
Indians fled—leaving their hills and plains, their 
homes and graves of their forefathers in the posses- 
sion of the conquerors. Unhappy race! Years have 
passed away, and the places that once knew you 
know you no more! The forest that once sheltered 
the lodges of your tribe, and echoed to the dance and 
war-whoop, is now usurped by the rising city! The 
ploughshare has again and again passed over the 
bones of your ancestors—the golden grain of Ceres 
wares over their tombs! 


“ Your day is o’er, 
Your fires are out from shore to shore; 
No more for you the wiki deer bounds— 
The plough is on your hunting grounds, 
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The pale man’s axe rings through your woods, 
The pale man’s sail skims o’er the floods ; 
Your pleasant springs are dry ; 
Your children—look, by power oppressed, 
Eeyond the mountains of the West— 
Your children go—to die!” 


Among the many hostile tribes with whom the 
white men were often engaged in deadly strife, there 
were none they encountered more frequently, or 
who made more desperate resistance, than that of 
the Caronqueways. This tribe inhabited the entire 
coast of Texas; and, from their number, bravery, 
and savage character, were more dreaded than all 
others. Numerous and deadly were the encounters 
they had with their white foes—de/eat, instead of 
weakening their courage, served but to exasperate 
them the more—they fought long and well, and were 
among the last to retreat. Their battle fields extend 
from the forests and canebrakes of the Trinity to the 
surf-beaten shore of the Gulf of Mexico. 

At the time of our tale, but a few years had passed 
since this part of the country had been settled by 
immigrants; and the feud was at its height. Scarce- 
ly a month would pass away without witnessing the 
blazing of some lonely “ squatter’s” hut—the murder 
of his wife and children, and the quick and fearful 
Such was the state of 
affairs when a report came to the settlers, on and 


retribution that followed. 


near the Brazos, that a large party of Caronqueway 
Indians had just returned ffom a successful foray 
against a tribe friendly to the whites ; and that they, 
flushed with their late victory, were now preparing 
to attack and exterminate the settlers. This news 
spread like prairie fire, and very soon every man and 
boy within fifty miles, capable of bearing arms, had 
shouldered his gun and marched to a designated 
point, where all were enrolled into a company. As 
soon as possible, they reached the encampment of 
Indians, and the memorable fight with the Caronque- 
ways, near the pass of that name, took place soon 
after. Many of the combatants say the fight was 
well and bloodily contested. The Indians finally 
gave way—not before, however, they had lost half 
their number, and made their escape with their pri- 
soners towards Clear Creek. 

With the white men engaged in this fight was a 
tall, finely-formed, young Indian warrior. He be- 
longed to the tribe whose village had been lately 
sacked and destroyed by this same band. He it was 
who broughi the intelligence to the whites, and had 
eagerly supplicated their aid in chastising them, and 
rescuing some of his tribe still prisoners in their 
hands. During the encounter he fought with great 
bravery—his war-cry ringing like a trumpet’s note 
above the din of battle—cutting down all who op- 
posed him, and following the white men in every 
charge that was made. But after the enemy had 
given way—when the noise and confusion of the 
conflict had subsided—and the whites were busily 
engaged in burying the dead and relieving the 
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wounded, Coshatte—for such was his name—retired 
to a short distance, and, covering his head with his 
robe, seemed to be the prey of great emotion. The 
captain of the company, seeing him evidently in dis- 
tress, and fearing he was severely wounded, called 
him up, and, with a friendly speech, sought to know 
of him the cause of his trouble. The Indian drew 
himself up, and, dropping the buffalo robe which had 
covered his breast, so as to give full freedom to his 
gestures, spoke to the following effect— 

“White brothers, listen! This day has the red 
wolf been struck. The white man’s bullets are deep 
into his body! Already do the black vultures scent 
his blood, and are whetting their beaks for the feast. 
Many a warrior will be missed from the council fire 
There will be mourning in the lodges 
Coshatte has fought by his 


of his tribe. 
of the Caronqueways. 
white brothers; his tomahawk has been buried in 
the brains of their enemy; his knife has drank their 
blood—it is good, but the heart of Coshatte is not 
happy. But two moons have 
passed since I accompanied the warriors and young 
braves of my tribe to the big plains of the West to 
chase the wild-horse and to hunt the buffalo. Our 
old men, our women and children we left behind us 
—for we were at peace with the white man, and we 


White men, listen! 


dreamed no harm from our red brothers; but we 
were mistaken—the Caronqueway wolves had their 
spies upon us, and but a few days had we left when 
they attacked our village. They killed our old men, 
they carried off our women and children, and our 
tents are but a heap of ashes! 

“White men, listen! Among the prisoners is our 
head chief’s daughter Keleotue— the wild fiower’ 
—the pride of our tribe, and the betrothed wife of 
Coshatte. His heart cannot be happy, nor will he 
rest while she remains a prisoner among the destroy- 
ers of his tribe. Coshatte has spoken. Will his 
white brothers aid him in taking the young bird from 
the clutches of the hawk ?” 

The Indian’s gestures were so vehement, his looks 
s0 appealing, and the grief he felt evidently so sin- 
cere that, although the white men were worn down 
by fatigue and excitement, they with one accord de- 
termined to pursue the robbers and rescue the pri- 
soners, if alive, at all hazards. As soon as the dead 
were buried and the wounded properly attended to— 
a few being left to guard them—the company pro- 
ceeded at once on the track of the fugitives. The 
Indian took the lead, showing all the eagerness and 
instinct of a bloodhound; and often, when every 
vestige of the trail was lost, he would, by his unerr- 
ing sagacity, find and pursue it with a rapidity that 
left the others far behind. On the evening of the 
second day, about sunset, the party reached Clear 
Creek about four miles below, where we will leave 
them, for the present, pursuing their course which 
led direct to this spot. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ir was midnight. A large fire burned brightly in 
the bottom of this ravine, throwing a strong glare 
upon the forms of about forty warriors, who stood, 
with bows and war-clubs in their hands, in a cirele 
around it. Many a head and limb bore frightful 
marks of a recent conflict; and every face wore an 
aspect as hideous as paint and rage could make it. 
Some few lay around wrapped in skins, and appear- 
ed, from their restless motions and the occasional 
groans that proceeded from them, to be desperately 
wounded. Some exciting topic had evidently been 
lately discussed and settled by the warriors in coun- 
cil; and, from the large heap of brush and dry wood 
that lay piled up close by, and from the angry ges- 
tures that were occasionally direeted to a particular 
spot, it was not hard to divine what it was, nor that 
which was soon to follow. Close by the group of 
warriors, and in full view, tied hand and foot to a 
tall stake, was an Indian girl. Her feet and arms 
were swollen and bloody from many wounds inflicted 
by thorns and briars. An embroidered and highly 
dressed skin of some wild animal hung in strips from 
her shrinking body, disclosing a form youthful and 
full of beauty. Her head was bowed in deep dejec- 
tion, from which the long dark hair flowed wildly 
over her heaving bosom. Now and then her eyes 
would wander restlessly over the painted faces of her 
captors, seeking, but in vain, to catch some ray of 
hope in their unpitying glances; but for this, she 
neither moved nor stirred, and, to all appearances, 
was as inanimate as the trees that towered around 
her. As well might she expect mercy as the young 
lamb when the jaws of the wolf have fastened upon 
him—or her sweet namesake, “the wild flower,” 
when winter’s icy breath has touched it. Her fate 
was sealed! Soon, very soon would her fragile body 
be given to the fiery heat of the blazing fagot, and 
her gentle spirit would pass away amid shouts, and 
taunts, and yells of exultation. There she stood, 
bound and helpless, a feeble, unresisting woman—a 
sacrifice to be offered on the altar of Indian supersti- 
tion! She knew that even now those chosen for the 
purpose were preparing to commence their infernal 
offices upon her. But her thoughts were far away. 
Before her mental vision arises the home of her 
childhood—her aged parents, and the young brave 
to whom her troth was plighted. Now her fancy 
roves through the green woodlands and wide fields 
where she had so often strayed, listening to the sing- 
ing bird and running water. No more shall the 
songs of the one, and the plaintive rippling of the 
other, gladden the heart of Keleotue! No more wiil 
she greet them living / 

Now are the warriors gathering around her. See! 
they are heaping up the fagots. Listen to the 
taunts they cast upon their gentle victim; but she 
answers not—she hears them not. Like the dying 
swan, she pours forth her latest breath in touching 
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melody. Her soft, flute-like tone of voice comes float- 
ing through the midnight air. In solemn chant, she 
sings, “Green earth! bright flowers! running wa- 
ters! bear hence, far away unto Coshatte the young 
brave, the last sigh of Keleotuc! Spirit of the 
waving trees! whisper forth through the air—let the 
fate of the ‘ wild flower’ reach the home of her kin- 
dred—let it burn in the hearts of her tribe. Com- 
panions of my childhood, ye birds of sweet note, 
Silvery stream of the mountain, 
And now, Great Father, 
listen to thy suffering child! Oh! send forth thy 
winged messengers—speed them quickly on—let 
Hark! like 
meteors flashing through the sky Iseethem! Their 
snowy pinions beat the air, and songs of joy are float- 
Welcome, sweet shadows of the spirit 


sing my requiem! 
murmur forth my name! 


them shield and bear me to thy bosom! 


ing round. 
land! Welcome, bright sisters of the starry robe! 
To your outstretched arms I come! I come !” 

Thus sang Keleotue, as a warrior seized a lighted 
torch and hurled it at her feet. Quickly the dry 
brush ignited, and a canopy of smoke, black as a 
volume from hell, rose fiercely to the sable rky. 
One wild shriek of agony burst forth from the dying 
girl as the flames, wreathing round, blasted her with 
ite fiery breath; a maddened howl of derision from 
the infuriated savages answered her. A moment 
more, and a crushing sound from the tramp of feet 
was heard, and, before the Indians could gain a 
cover, the party of whites burst forth from the ad- 
joining thicket, and poured out the contents of their 
rifles upon them, 

“Then arose so wild a yell 
Within this dark and narrow dell, 
As if the fiends from Heaven that fell 
Had pealed their banner-cry of Hell.” 


The Indians, although losing soveral of their 
number, and taken entirely by surprise, maintained 
their ground for some time, fighting hand to hand 
with the courage of despair and the ferocity of tigers. 
rhe blow of the tomahawk, the thrust of the knife, 
the shrieks of the wounded and dying, were now in- 
termingled with the shouts of encouragement from 
one party and the yell of defiance from the other. 
None expected or asked for mercy, but fought des- 
perately, like the wolf, to the last gasp. 

In the mean time, the flames rolled on, lighting up 
the scene of battle with all its horrors—bringing 
every combatant into fall view. Foremost, from 
the commencement of the affray, was Coshatte, who, 
wielding his war-club, fought with the fury of a ma- 
niac, in the direction where he had discovered Keleo- 
tue bound and enveloped with fire. None withstood 
him, for he struck down all who opposed, and made 
his way, through flame and smoke, to the side of the 
Indian girl. 


ed the bonds that held her, and springing back bore 
her out of reach—but, alas, too late ! 
the blackened and charred remains of the young 
girl meet his gaze, as he bore her body off, than, 


No sooner did 


With one sweep of his knife he sever-. 
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with a ery like that of a wild beast, he dropped his 
burden and rushed amid the fight. Already was his 
arms, face, and breast deluged with blood, and now 
his knife at every thrust was deeply painted with its 
gory color. On he rushed to the very centre of the 
enemy, and, in despite of the wounds and blows he 
received from all sides, he grappled with the chief, 
and bore him, writhing and struggling, to the blazing 
fire that still roared and hissed for its victim. With 
a bound like that of a panther, he sprang with his 
enemy full in the midst of the roaring column of 
flame that shot forth its forked tongues for yards 
around. For a moment a cloud of ashes and smoke 
obseured the view; then thousands of bright sparks 
ascended and fell again like hail on the green sward 
around, An instant more, and Coshatte—his whole 
person, even to his long scalp-lock on fire—burst 
forth, with his blazing shroud, like a tortured devil 
loosened from his chains, and, feebly sounding his 
war-cry, dashed again among them. His enemies— 
the few Caronqueways that were left—fled in terror 
before this blazing, frightful apparition, and to this 
day they believe that the white men were guided 
and assisted by a supernatural being at the fight of 
“Indian Hole.” 

Coshatte lived but a few hours after the battle. 
His body, as well as that of the Indian girl, was 
taken some three miles from the Creek, and laid side 
by side at the edge of the prairie—his war-club and 
kuife being placed with him—and a strong enclosure 
of young trees and brush built around them which 
can be seen to this day. 

The fate of Coshatte the brave, and Keleotue the 
“ wild flower,” forms the legend of Indian Hole! 
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Sweer is the music that a ripple makes, 
As o’er a pebbly bed it trembling leaps; 

And sweet are lutes on tranquil summer lakes, 
When o’er their strings a minstrel’s finger sweeps; 

Sweet are the notes of birds when morning breaks; 
Sweet any music when one halfway sleeps: 

But sweeter still to me that gentle tone 

Than all the music that the world has known. 


Bright is the lustre of a twinkling star— 
A sparkle flashing from a rock when clave; 
Bright is the sun, when it does seem afar 
A globe of fire, emerging from the wave; 
And bright the rays of glittering diamonds are, 
When fresh they come forth from the ocean cave: 
But brichter still to me the light that flies, 
In dazzling glances, from those radiant eyes. 


Pure is the snow-flake on the mountain peak, 
Where human footsteps never deigned to tread; 
Pure is the hyacinth that, frail and weak, 
Lifts its white petals from a vernal bed; 
Pure is the pale tint of an infant’s cheek, 
When to its God its spirit late is fled: 
But purer still that heart, where does not rest 
One image that would stain an angel's breast. 














LEONORA AINSLIE. 


A TALE OF 


CITY 


LIFE. 


BY ELLA HOWARD. 


CHAPTER I. 


«Ts that you, husband ?”’ asked Leonora Ainslie, 
in a languid tone of voice, to a gentleman who di- 
rected his steps to the parlor. 

“Tt is I, my dear wife ; are you particularly desir- 
ous of seeing me? You seem not well.’’ He missed 
her usually light step and cheerful bound into his 
arms on this evening. ‘Are you ill?” demanded 
he affectionately, as he smoothed the rich brown 
wave of. hair that parted over his wife’s truly classic 
forehead. 

‘¢ No, Charles, I am not ill,’”’ replied she, as they 
rested upon the sofa, “that is, I am not well ;’’ but, 
recovering from a degree of languor to resume her 
explanation, as she saw he smiled at her reply, she 
resumed, “TI am neither well nor ill, if I can make 
you understand the seeming contradiction.” 

‘Neither well nor ill?’’ repeated he. “It will 
take an evening’s chat to convince me of one or both 
of these assertions. Let us take a cup of tea upon 
it, then L’Il light a cigar, for I can always see more 
clearly through a subject when it is enveloped in a 
While you give orders, I will just 
Such a nice time as we will 


cloud of smoke. 
step into my slippers. 
have!’ emphasized he, and would probably have 
said much more had not the servant entered and an- 
nounced that tea was ready. 

Charles Ainslie affected a sudden start of joy at 
these tidings only for the sake of eliciting a respon- 
sive feeling on the part of his wife. At any time he 
would have given up the best cup of Souchong to 
chase the shadow of a care from her brow. 

But if Mr. Ainslie thought to effect his object by 
magic starts, he missed it on this evening. Mrs. 
Ainslie, whatever was the matter with her, was too 
far gone for that. She resumed her reclining posi- 
tion, only, instead of his shoulder, took the hair-cloth 
pillow of the sofa to lean upon; the hard hair-cloth 
on which to rest her beautiful cheek that was the 
mate of a peach for color and freshness. 

‘Indeed, Charles, I am too wretched to move. 
You may take your tea without me; I can stay alone 
until you get through. Really, it seems to me there 
is nothing but cooking going on in this house from 
morning until night. Breakfast at nine, dinner at 
three, tea at seven, and mutton-chops, as I live, again 
for supper. Shut the door, Sally; I will not go to 
tea nor subject myself any longer to feeling at one 
time like a sheep, another like a calf, until I fear to 
lose my identity. I am disgusted with meat sup- 
pers.”” So saying, Mrs. Ainslie shut her eyes, and 
would her ears if she could to farther argument. 
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Mr. Ainslie saw through the whole state of the case 
in @ moment; and, with the kindest expressions of 
sympathy, humored his wife in this new whim; but, 
being hungry, he suggested to her that, as she was 
really too ill to go as far as the dining-room, they 
should have the tea brought into the parlor. Mrs. 
Ainslie nodded a speechless consent; a word would 
have been too much of an effort. Sally was called, 
a few orders conveyed to her in an under tone, when 
Mrs. Ainslie put out her little taper finger, and touched 
her husband’s arm. 

“Charles, for my sake, not the chops!”’ Sally 
had gone but a few steps when she was recalled by 
Mr. Ainslie, with the order, ‘and Sally, not the 
chops!” Sally obeyed, returning in a few moments 
with a tray, on which she had placed two cups of 
fragrant tea, sandwiches, and other tempting viands 
that would have pleased the most fastidious appetite. 
Mr. Ainslie was quite at home in his new office 
of arranging the tea-poy for his wife, and another 
for himself just beside it, while Sally stood by hold- 
ing the tray—amused at the one, and making her own 
silent comments upon the conduct of the other. 
Very soon all was arranged to Mr. Ainslie’s satisfac- 
tion, and Sally dismissed. Before closing the door, 
she turned to give a glance at the inanimate form on 
the sofa, exclaiming, in sotto voce, “ Lord! but the 
airs of that one!’’ Now, Sally was the cream of 
Irish girls, withal the only domestic in the house ; 
when there was extra work, others were employed 
to assist; but the principal duties devolved upon 
her. She would have liked to have her mistress a 
little oftener in the kitchen to assist her, perhaps in 
the dressing of a salad, the concocting of a dessert, 
or in the thousand little offices that a lady in moderate 
circumstances is called upon to do, at any rate super- 
vise. She went on cheerfully, however, in the hope 
that her mistress would see that she must Jend her 
aid or get a cook torelieve her. At all events, Sally 
reasoned she could leave the place. That alternative 
she would prefer avoiding, for, in truth, she loved it. 
Mrs. Ainslie was the soul of good-will and generosity. 
Already had Sally’s bandbox been stocked with 
French worked collars, gay ribbons, and a nice hat 
as good as new, given that day to her, that had been 
worn only two months, besides other perquisites, 
causing Sally to feel that ‘the lines had fallen to her 
in too pleasant places’’ to displace them rudely by 
even an interposing hand. The house had been 
newly furnished, as yet little or nothing to do com- 
pared to what the short days in winter had in store 
for them both. Mrs. Ainslie was only a bride of a 
few months, to be sure; Sally charitably reasoned, 
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brides must always be dressed up—the hall-bell was 
forever going—the house filled with callers. Sally 
thought a trifle too many stayed for lunch, but that 
was not her business. There was a well-stocked 
pantry, everything dealt out with an unsparing hand; 
all she objected to was the extra work it caused her. 
Then Mrs. Ainslie expected her to be the perfection 
of neatness, to open the door for her visitors. How 
could she, on perhaps a wash or scrubbing day, wear 
her best clothes? Five dollars a month would not 
afford it ; still she liked the place; the well-dressed 
people that came to it; her mistress’s sixieen silk 
dresses, not omitting a black velvet pelisse, as she 
called it, that she took delight in counting over. 
When alone in the house, her greatest amusement 
consisted in just throwing them over her shoulders 
to see how they would become her, never dreaming 
that the question could be mooted of her becoming 
them. At anytime she would refrain from her own 
wild song to listen to the bravura emanating from 
the parlor. Her mistress’s voice, and performance on 
the piano, were the pride of the street they lived in; 
to be sure the girl next door, with a Milesian em, 
phasis on the noun sounding as though spelled gur- 
rel, kept at the piano from morning till night. Sally 
observed toa friend, ‘‘ but she might tingle till death, 
and she’d niver perduce the likes.’’ In short, Sally 
was a devoted admirer of the nice house and her 
gay young mistress. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mr. AInstiz must have been very hungry, for the 
eatables disappeared most mysteriously ; now and 
then his wife would open her eyes languidly and 
observe something else missing. He at last volun- 
teered to finish the untouched sandwich upon his 
wife’s plate ; that no sooner gone than he emiably 
proffered to drink the tea she had but just dawdled 
the spoon in. Rather impatiently pushing the cup 
towards him, just spilling a little over into the saucer, 
she suggested to him the propriety of swallowing 
cup and all. Mrs. Ainslie turned her back to her 
husband without a seeming effort. Mr. Ainslie al- 
most choked with laughter, as he drained the dregs 
from the saucer, even striking it two or three times 
oa the edge of the cup to get the last drop. 

« That’s a good cup of tea—most excellent,” ob. 
served Mr. Ainslie aloud; though to all appearance 
his wife slept, he suspected she was foxing a little. 
«‘ Those chops would have relished particularly, as 
I have nét; but, never mind, I see chops are fallen, 
stocks and chops! One and the same, both, go down 
at a time ; the way of the world! wicked world! be 
burnt up some time or other.”” Mr. Ainslie lighted 
his cigar, and mused as he smoked, while his wife 
preserved unbroken silence, or feigned sleep. He 
had lighted his cigar at the gas light, and marveled 
what turn affairs would take next, for she was the 
loved subject of all his reveries. 

The cigar must have been a stronger one than 
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usual, for the fumes brought a violent fit of coughing 
on his wife. Strange! smoking had never done so 
before ; but he laid it aside, presuming the difficulty 
arose from the indefinite state of health his wife had 
been thrown in since breakfast time ; to use her own 
words, ‘‘ Neither ill nor well.”’ He had thought, as 
he gazed on her faultless proportions, her perfection 
of bloom and beauty, that he knew of a panacea to 
avert the continuance of the new evil; but the doses 
must be homeopathic, and given in infinitesimals. 
He had chosen her, for he loved her; she had hith- 
erto been the idol of a large circle of friends; her 
sphere of usefulness was not so wide as he hoped 
it would become, from the manner in which her time 
had been formerly spent ; as yet, the attractive super- 
seded the domestic. Trusting to the standard of per- 
fection she attained in the lighter branches of art, he 
did not despair of seeing her turn to the duties of her 
new state, therein to walk in perfection. 

Charles Ainslie was a rising young man, of fine 
person, fine mind, sound judgment, and honest princi- 
ples ; he laid his views open to his wife before mar- 
riage, and believed implicitly the words she had 
then spoken, that she loved him too dearly to delay 
their union for events that, by inciuding the delay, 
would bring competency. She rather, and indeed 
sincerely, wished to begin housekeeping with one 
seryant, to having two, that she might krow better 
the respective duties of each when she would require 
them. So she said; as yet the novelty of marriage 
and the congratulations of friends had occupied her ; 
but now that there was a slight cessation of these 
occupations, he saw through his mind’s eye that 
the curse of nothing to do had come upon her. 
Therefore he was prepared for anything, and not 
surprised when, upon reaching the sofa, his wife 
threw her arms around his neck, weeping violently. 

«“ Why, Leonora, wife, tell me what is the matter? 
what has happened, since morning, to cause you so 
much distress? Come now, dry your eyes, cheer 
up, and just let us talk over this little affair ration- 
ally.” 

«Oh, Charles! do not call this a little affair. I 
am wretched, and have been wretched this week 
past and more. I should not have got married. Oh, 
dear! oh, dear!” 

«“ Why, darling wife! it can be no little affair that 
causes you to say such words, such as those, ‘ You 
should not have married!’ Have you seen any one 
you could love better than your husband ?”’ 

« Oh, no, no, no! not that,’’ interrupted his wife, 
clinging closer to his neck, “not that; only I am 
not fit to be any one’s wife. I do not know how to 
be a housekeeper. Here it is evening, and the rooms 
up stairs are all in disorder.” 

«« Why, what has Sally been doing?” 

« Cooking, cooking all day. Breakfast was no 
sooner over than she had to go to market ; then visit- 
ors came; [ had to attend the door myself. I did 
rot care for that though, for they were only Carrie 
and Kate; we practiced duets together until dinner- 
tme , then I set the table myself, and waited a whole 
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heur for you to come to dinner. Sally got out of 
patience, and talked ever so much Irish to herself; 
I know it was all about leaving here. If she leaves, 
I do not know what will become of me, Charles.’’ 
Here another burst of tears. ‘* Then I watched and 
waited for you; you never came until supper-time. 
I have not eaten a thing since lunch, and have not 
seen you a day this week from morning until night. 
Oh dear! I can never live so; life is a purgatory, 
as Sally truly says, upon suchterms. I know I feel 
incapable of doing any more than I do; still every- 
thing is in disorder.” 

Here Mr. Ainslie interposed a remark as prelude 
to the cure. ‘ Leonora, you know that it was your 
own choice, when you became a wife, to keep but 
one servant; indeed, your impulse would have led 
you to dispense with that one, if necessity had not 
prevented. Never mind that though; then you 
exerted yourself more than I wished you, in arrang- 
ing your rooms, from your too eager desire of hav- 
ing everything done in a moment. A little patience, 
and all would have been as well, if not better.”’ 

* There ! even what I did do,’’ interrupted Mrs. 
Ainslie, “ meets no praise from you, though I nearly 
killed myself to have a room fixed every day when 
you came home.” 

* I do praise you, Leonera ; you can do all things 
perfectly if you give yourself time. You would not 
wait for an upholsterer, and caused yourself useless 
fatigue, besides risk of life, in hanging pictures and 
curtains ; not to speak of the danger my own neck 
was in when the whole family of St. Joseph came 
tumbling down upon my devoted head, two days 
after you hung up the picture. Faith! it’s well they 
came in canvass, or it would have been a matter of 
serious moment to me, just starting out in life with 
such a family on my shoulders. All jokes aside; 
you have chosen to take the domestic arrangements 
into your own hands ; endeavor to accomplish your 
original intention ; you will meet with no opposition 
from me, but every assistance or counsel in my 
power that I can give you. To produce harmony 
in any condition of things requires system. By your 
own account you have done nothing this day but 
breakfast, answer the bell once, practice duets, dress 
for dinner, and wait for me; no wonder you are 
wretched, and life isa purgatory. It would make 
a warmer place than poets dream, of this beautiful 
earth to me, if I had so little to do.” 

«System !” petulantly argued Mrs. Ainslie, with 
some spirit, “all metaphysics. Charles, you are 
only systematic from habit. You have certain hours 
of the day to appear on Change. All men are alike ; 
you could not alter your mind any more than the sun 
his course, if a genius arose to instruct you in a dif- 
ferent path. You must walk Wall Street, with the 
crowd going down, whether you have business or 
not; return with the mass coming up, look more 
knowingly than you £now how to talk of who a bull 
to-day will be a bear to-morrow. You would find 
yours was an explosive system if you held command 
over the affairs of this house for a week.’’ 
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“ This house! Why, Leonora. what will become 
of you when you occupy the mansion you have 
planned yourself, it you do not try, by degrees, to re- 
sort to some method of management ?”’ 

“ T’ll give up the mansion cheerfully.” 

«No, that you cannot do, for this week I have been 
detained by examining estimates, and to-day have 
contracted for the work ; so neither deprive yourselt 
of food nor ease of mind, at the casual detentions of 
a man of business; and listen to me for only a few 
moments longer, while I just show you how much 
you might accomplish by a more judicious disposal 
of your time.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir may be as well to detail a few of the arguments 
Mr. Ainslie made use of to bring his wife over to 
his opinions. She listened, as wives should always 
(though seldom do), to all her husband said; making 
silent comments upon the impracticability of some 
of his suggestions. Once sensible of the real neces. 
sity of putting her hand to, at the present time to aid 
Sally, whose services were really invaluable, she, 
ata glance, foresaw how much annoyance she could 
spare herself. She was willing, but, as yet, did not 
know how. She had always arranged and dusted 
her parlor, except on regular cleaning days; beyond 
that, her aspirations had never ascended. Her readi- 
ness to appropriate her time, as her husband pro- 
posed, warred with nothing so much as his desire 
of reducing her number of friends. To convince her 
that her new duties required so slight a sacrifice, Mr. 
Ainslie gave her paper and pencil to write down the 
names of those she called her “ dear friends.’? Name 
followed name in rapid succession until the list 
swelled to the number of one hundred. Incredible 
almost to herself, she could have continued adding, 
had he not expressed his satisfaction that the list 
was sufficiently lengthy for his required purpose. 
Marking off such as he desired her to cease visiting ; 
then, specifying others for intimate friends on ac- 
count of similarity of tastes; adding an aged friend’s 
name or so to the list, that she had forgotten, he 
placed his own only at the bottom of it, under the 
term ‘Confidential.’ His wife looked on with 
amazement, and cxclaimed— 

“ Why, Charles! how can I hurt the feelings of 
these old friends? They have known me all my 
life, and will call me proud and unfeeling. Indeed, 
I could not bear to hear such terms applied to 
me.” 

«“ They have known you all your life? That is 
no reason to urge against what I propose,’’ replied 
he, now looking seriously. ‘‘ Pray what advantage 
have they been to you? Is there one among them 
that is distinguished for any superior virtue? Have 
you ever learned anything useful from them? Have 
you not sung yourself hoarse, played cotillions for 
their coteries, to my knowledge without even a 
‘thank you’ from them? They flatter you, and kiss 
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their dear friend, as they call you, a dozen times a 
day—in the street—over the gutters—it matters not 
when or where. As long as youchange your dress 
for every party, look stylish, introduce them to the 
society of your valued friends, who would not afier- 
wards notice them, to further their own private 
views, they will court you. But, wait and mark 
my words, if one of those, whose names I have 
erased, comes to this little domicile after the first 
visit of curiosity is paid. Now, that you cannot give 
large parties for them, you will be amused to hear 
the excuses they will give when they meet you by 
accident. Give yourself no concern about hurting 
their feelings; instead of you dropping them, they 
will drop you. Rejoice with me that you have, 
through disinterested love, placed yourself in a posi- 
tion to judge who are your real friends. In the 
mean time, keep your own secret about our future 
plans or intended removal. This winter will open 
your eyes to a new glimpse of life as it is. I would 
that Mrs. Ainslie’s society should be more eagerly 
sought than easily obtained. 

Mrs. Ainslie was sensible that all her husband 
advanced was true. Through the retrospective view 
he sketched of those evenings, she saw that, though 
an invited guest, she performed the office of musician 
for the company. She did not feel mortified, for, 
through her unselfishness, she had won the heart of 
her loved husband. For him, and a few other shin- 
ing lights, ‘* the coteries’’ had been organized, their 
ostensible object, amusement ; their paramount, good 
settlement in life. Mr. Ainslie, in giving the dose, 
had worked a cure; he had given his wife a secret 
to keep. Their new house! she would not breathe 
a word of it, it was to be in a secluded part of the 
city; no one would find it out until they would call 
at this to-be-vacated abode, and find them removed 
to some number or other, Washington Square. 

It was an ordeal to which she was not displeased 
to subject her friends. How Carrie would enjoy it! 
she thought; and Kate (though Charles had insinuated 
to the contrary), she was sure, was true us steel. 
Nous verrons. 

The next morning, for the first time since her mar- 
riage, Mrs. Ainslie finished her toilet before her hus- 
band had descended to the kitchen. It was rather 
colder than she liked, asthe night air had penctrated 
into the entries, making door handles cold to the 
touch ; but, wrapping her quilted morning-dress more 
closely around her, she made her entrée into the 
kitchen, to the great wonderment of Sally, and the 
immediate construction of three crosses on the fore- 
head, nose, and mouth of that most worthy woman. 
In hasty tones, Sally demanded if “the master was 
ill, or herself either ?”’ 

‘** All well enough, Sally,’’ Mrs. Ainslie replied ; 
“ but I am coming down every morning to see that 
Mr. Ainslie’s breakfast goes properly to the table.” 

‘«‘ That you may be as good as your word,”’ ejacu- 
lated Sally. 

“ Well, Sally! it 1s not proper for you to make 
any remarks, for you do cook and do your work 
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well ; but it is the duty of every mistress, you know, 
to be occasionally seen in-her own kitchen.” 

‘The oftener the more welcome surely,’’ re- 
sponded Sally ; and, as Mrs. Ainslie carried the nice 
hot beefsteak, brown and broiled, up to the dining- 
room in one hand, and raised her dress with the other 
to the exhibiting of a tiny foot, beautifully chaussée, 
Sally paused on the step to remark to her invisible 
friend in the dresser, in pure mother tongue, “ An- 
other notion.” 

That breakfast was avowed decidedly the best 
ever eaten by Mr. Ainslie, in his owa proper person, 
a confession, probably, elicited from the fact of meat 
being a stranger to his palate since the morning pre- 
vious. The love he made to his wife by looks was 
carefully illustrated by untiring devotion to the beef- 
steak. Mrs. Ainslie praised his appetite, as indeed 
it was a subject of her remarks. Mr. Ainslie praised 
her beauty of a breakfast cap until Sally confiden- 
tially vowed, to her before-mentioned friend, “ that 
it was as good as a play to listen till them.” 

Mr. Ainslie’s departure was the signal for Sally’s 
performance on the bones. On this memorable occa- 
sion, there was indeed little else left ; not that Sally 
was anything of a minstrel or “‘ bona fide’’ musician, 
for, upon the occasion of Max Larer’s benefit, she 
observed to her invisible friend that “‘ niver did she 
see such sights, and hear such sounds before nor 
since she landed in America, and that was four years 
next Candlemas.’’ 

The hall door closed; Mrs. Ainslie’s light foot was 
heard on the stairs. Before proceeding to her own 
room, she gave the necessary orders to Sally, who 
was more puzzled at the evident change for the 
better, in her mistress, than at the dissection she 
had abandoned knife and fork for, resorting to the 
‘council of Ten,”’ her fingers so named, that, as she 
observed, “never deserted herself, nor mother 
church, in a pinch.” 

Whatever she thought, she made no remarks upon 
the happy occasion until she reached the kitchen, 
when she gave full vent to her feelings, rejoicing at 
the dawn of an entire new condition of things. Like 
asecond Micawber, Mrs. Ainslie was secured now 
from the dread of ever being deserted by Sally. 

From this period, Mrs. Ainslie began to think. 
Ever anxious to act from principle, she endeavored 
to correct, or rather govern, her impulses. Through 
her wish to oblige, they occasionally Llinded ber 
judgment and caused her regrets. After a few 
months of watchfulness, she accustomed herself to 
reason upon matters of importance, and found the 
path of easy ascent that she at first thought difficult 
to climb. 

She had made the mistake that many, even all, 
do upon entering into married life, who think that 
cares are nothing ; to be sure hope, that “ never-fail- 
ing friend of man,’’ and woman too, gilds the picture. 
Experience soon teaches us that the real must give 
place te the seeming. Did her spirit ever sink under 
her new cares? Her husband’s kind word and ap- 
proving smile gave her renewed strength. Was she 
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weary ? His heart she rested on. Was her new path f 


atoil? No! but every step, like in the ladder of the 
vision, added a virtue that sped her onward, on- 
ward. 


CHAPTER IV. 


«“ Fipreen years brings changes in the life of every 
one,”’ mused Sally ; “ them that was ou the top spoke 
of the wheel are down now, and the down are up.”’ 
Soliloquizing Sally had given up her old habits, and 
now resorted to figures in rhetoric. From the pro- 
gress of the age, expansion of intellect, and other 
collateral causes, she had given up, or forgotten, her 
friend in the dresser. Without consciousness of the 
injury she was doing, Sally had fallen into disgrace 
through her attachment to her; upon several occa- 
sions, Mrs. Ainslie, inferring, from the constant refer- 
ence of her domestic affairs to the dresser, that Sally 
was indulging in insolent remarks, prohibited the use 
of the Irish language in the kitchen, on pain of dis- 
missal, 

The above allusion to the mutability of human af- 
fairs was owing, no doubt, to Sally’s retrospective 
of her past life. Sally now rode in a carriage; pro- 
bably, for want of better occupation, was watching 
every turn of the highly-polished wheels, while taking 
a ride on the Bloomingdale road with Mrs. Ainslie 
and the children. Her mistress and she were both 
thoughtful during this evening. On that day, Sally 
had accompanied her on a visit to a sick, and appa- 
rently dying, woman. The house was in a ques- 
tionable neighborhood for a lady to be seen alone in ; 
so together they sought the abode desiguated. They 
had to travel up long flights of stairs, traverse long 
deep passages, until Sally felt herself called upon to 
exercise the protection of a whole host of saints, to 
“ be between them and all harm.’”’ Finally, reach- 
ing the sixth landing, the door of the apartment 
marked 40, localities defined by numerals, Mrs. 
Ainslie entered upon a scene that never entirely left 
her remembrance. 

Why pause to describe the picture? Yet it were 
as well. The first objects that met her view, upon 
entering into the room, were two aged persons, male 
and female, and three children, seated at a table, 
whose surface matched the hue of the discolored 
portion constituting their meal. Matted locks, glassy 
eyes, pallid and sunken cheeks, revealed of physical 
suffering more than language can express. Yet 
there were sounds of merriment belying their looks. 
A loud peal of laughter was checked at Mrs. Ainslie’s 
entrance, created by a little sick child who refused to 
eat a dried potato that it held in its hand. An older 
brother of the little moving mass of filth, imitated 
its whining tones, repeating, ‘‘ I can’t eat it, I want 
mammy.”’ “Give it to Doggey, then,”’ said the 
toothless dame, as she shoved a large Newfoundland 
at her feet. The animal’s immovability caused her 
to look down. The dog lay dead. Sick, almost to 


fainting, as a glance revealed such unlooked-for 
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wretchedness, Mrs. Ainslie shrunk back. These 
were not the persons she came to see. A moment, 
and the door would have closed upon the scene, had 
not the spectre of a tall pale girl arrested her flight, 
who, pointing to a corner, said, “ There is mother.”’ 

Mrs. Ainslie mechanically obeyed the direction 
indicated, nearly tottering to the side of a narrow 
bed, whereon lay the emaciated form of a woman in 
the last stage of consumption. 

“Father of merey!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Ainslie, 
“ can this be my old friend Carrie ?”’ 

« All that remains of her, Leonora, if you will 
allow me so tocall you. If I had always taken your 
good advice, I would be less fearful of offending you 
by that title. Do not weep; you must hear how 
much I owe you; your example was my guiding 
star of life, until pride made me a stranger to you. 
I could ill-bear bounty from your hands, you whom 
he nearly defrauded. 1 felt that we would meet 
again, though little dreamed it would be thus and at 
this hour. You cannot blame me that [ loved him 
to the last. He would have regained his honorable 
position among men, had his life been spared; but 
he has gone to his last account, where I shall soon 
follow.’’ The invalid wept. 

In answer to Mrs. Ainslie’s kind inquiries, she 
resumed. ‘ Look at these,’’ as she held up her al- 
most transparent hands; “they have supported me 
for years. This, your gift, clasping the sacred 
volume lying open, my only solace. Sickness and 
poverty have changed my face, but not my heart. I 
rejoice that ‘there is another and a better world ;’ 
but weep only to leave that dear child among 
strangers ; yet He hath promised to be a father to the 
fatherless; into His hands I commend her !”’ 

The girl remained motionless, in an attitude of deep 
grief, at the foot of the bed. The dim light revealed 
her features sufficiently to show Mrs. Ainslie a face 
of distinct beauty, though want and sorrow had 
stamped the impress of premature age. 

«« You must both leave this place,’ she said, as her 
thoughts reverted to the picture that first met her 
view. 

** Not worth while. I could not survive a removal. 
They are very kind to me. Those children’s mother 
was a faithful servant of mine. She died a month 
since of this same disease. The old man is blind. 
The grandmother does all she can, but not much 
since the youngest child fell ill. He will soon be 
better off. The rest are going to the poor house ; 
only promise to be with me at my last hour, dear 
Leonora ; then lay me in a grave beside my Harry.’’ 

Mrs. Ainslie could endure no more ; but, promis- 
ing to return the next day, hastened from a scene 
whereon my pen has, perhaps, dwelt too long. 

The next day the dying Caroline Selby was re- 
moved to comfortable rooms. Skillful nursing pro- 
longed her life for asbort period. But a few weeks 
passed when Mrs. Ainslie closed the eyes of her early 
friend, and the daughter wept bitter tears over the 
graves of parents whose pride had caused their 
ruin. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A Few years after the foregoing events, Mr. 
Ainslie retired from business. A fortunate turn in 
the money-market had placed him far above com- 
petence. He was one of the few who bear pros- 
perity well. Always liberal, though early in life no 
stranger to straightened resources, he maintained a 
good name, and commanded the respect of his fel- 
low-men. Too sensible to quit all business, and 
adopt the slavery of leisure, as he termed it, he ap- 
peared on ’Change every day, giving his attention 
to the rise and decline of stocks—his hobby—there- 
by aiding, by his foresight, his brother-in-law, 
Ralph Carroll, who had succeeded him in business. 
His family was now large: three sons, two bloom- 
ing daughters, besides Mrs. Ainslie’s father and 
brother, and his adopted daughter, Caroline Selby. 
Mrs. Ainslie had matured into all that is lovely in 
woman, practicing the virtues that adorn the re- 
spective characters of child, sister, wife, friend, and 
mother. 

In their long life they had met with trials that 
would, but for the sweet corrective of mutual con- 
fidence, have caused disastrous results. Through 
all, their confidence in each other’s faith and love 
had remained firm, bearing them hoping, trustipg. 
lovingly on. If the old sofa, that witnessed the 
young wife’s first and final display of petulance, 
could have spoken, it would have told of as gentle 
words and as loving endearments as it witnessed 
twenty years before. Silent and contented, it bore 
the burthen of those secret joys until death. It was 
beginning to get objectionable usage from its old 
friend, Sally, who, from admiring it above all things, 
had taken a violent aversion to it, actually averring 
that it was not fit to hold a place in her mistress’ 
room. When Mrs. Ainslie pleaded old associations 
for her attachment to it, Sally argued that there was 
little need of getting a new one in her, the house- 
keeper’s, room, when that was good enough. Mrs. 
Ainslie only smiled at these remarks. Sally ruled 
the house, sometimes the children, but never her. 

Opposite to the “rich broker's’ house—for so 
was the Ainslie mansion called—was one of more 
modern date. A park, shaded by time-grown trees 
and watered by a summer-flowing fountain, alone 
intervened to hide them from each other’s view, 
except during the winter season. The inmates led 
a gay life apparently, as once a fortnight, at least, 
during the fashionable season, the quiet of the neigh- 
borhood was interrupted by the sound of carriages 
wheeling the busy seekers of the world’s gay plea- 


sures to and fro. Of a particularly quiet night, the 


sound of music, the signal of the dance, reached the 
ears of the Ainslies as their hour came for retiring. 
It was a subject of remark to the gossips, that the 
gay Mrs. Ellsworth and Mrs. Ainslie never recog- 
nized each other when they met in society, as it 
was a well-known and oflen-repeated fact that, 
when the former was Kate Marley, Mrs. Ainslie 
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and she were very intimate friends. For whatever 
reason, concluded they, it was very evident that it 
was Mrs. Ainslie’s own fault if she was not seen at 
the Ellsworth sotrées, as it seemed to many Mrs. 
Ellsworth gave them purposely to pique Mrs. 
Ainslie into noticing her. 

All of which was perfectly true. Mrs. Ells- 
worth writhed under the mortification of several 
defeated attempts she had made to resume her 
former intimacy. She yet hoped that time would 
effect her wishes through a yet surer medium than 
had yet been tried. Their children both attended 
Ferrero’s dancing-school, passing friends, but for 
the malice and envy of the young Ellsworths to- 
wards those of the scholars who excelled them in 
dancing or dressing better than themselves. From 
some news that reached Mrs. Ellsworth through the 
young people, she thought one trial more and her 
object was obtained. She resolved to make a per- 
sonal application. No one’s favor was anything to 
her so long as, in the face of society, Mrs. Ainslie 
continued to pass her coldly by. 

Arraying herself in the plainest of her morning 
dresses, effacing all appearance of rouge from her 
face, assuming a look of humility that, in heart, she 
was far from feeling, she quietly left her house, 
hastily traversed the park, and ascended the door- 
steps of Ainslie mansion. The bell was answered 
by Sally, who seemed to be less occupied in doing 
than in giving directions to others. There were pre- 
parations for a grand party evidently going on. The 
Rubicon once passed, Mrs. Ellsworth cast a hasty 
glance into the suite of drawing-rooms, their sliding 
doors thrown back, their walls festooned with na- 
tural flowers, the thousand burners only wanting 
light to gild the whole with enchantment. The 
only room wherein to receive a visitor was Mr. 
Ainslie’s study-library, or smoking-room. This 
combined all three. 

Unrecognized by Sally, Mrs. Ellsworth sent no 
card or other message than a lady desired to see her 
mistress. A few moments followed, only serving 
to still the beatings of her heart, and increase her 
desire to be even the recognized acquaintance of the 
only person who had resisted the attractions of her 
wealth, when Mrs. Ainslie stood before her. 

It were needless to detail the arguments the prac- 
tical woman of the world used to effect her object. 
Sufficient for the purpose will be Mrs. Ainslie’s re- 
ply, showing why she refused the vain appeal. 

“For five years afler my marriage, Catherine 
Marley, I acknowledged your influence. I would 
not listen to a doubt of your sincerity. As soon 
have dreamed of a sister’s deceit as yours. You 
instigated me to one great folly in my youth, that 
causes me regret to think of; but it brought evil 
consequences alone to yourself. From the moment 
the fortune-teller prophecied a brilliant destiny to 
you, you became a changed being. To satisfy your 
ambition, you married, without loving. a man de- 
void of principle, for the suke of his wealth. Fash- 
ion became your idol, shutting your heart against 
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all softening influences. I still loved and pitied you, 
knowing that I had innocently won the object of 
your unsolicited affections, nor did I jealously strive 
to mar your intercourse, depending upon-his love 
and the fixedness of your principles. 

“ When I found that, though a married woman, 
you still thirsted for conquest, I sorrowed for your 
fall, and tried to cast you from my heart. When, 
with smooth tongue, you besought me to warn 
Harry Selby of his danger in time to save him from 
disgrace, and witnessed his gratitude, you dared the 
attempt to win my husband’s love with a tale of my 
dishonor ; then I spurned you from me, as the re- 
membrance makes me now. Do not doubt. He 
told me all. But for your intrusion this morning, I 
deemed this a day of unalloyed happiness. You 
must be satisfied with this, our last interview. My 
duties require me elsewhere.”’ 

The discomfited votary of fashion left disappoint- 
ed, not repentant. A few years closed her worldly 
career. Contemned by the truly virtuous, never 
knowing “the blessed peace this world cannot 
give,” she went down to her grave the unhappy 
victim of a misplaced ambition. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A tone train of carriages passed along the Broad- 
way, leading from Mrs. Ainslie’s mansion. There 
were old and young people. Gay faces; no grave 
ones. Everybody smiled as the cortége swept along. 
It was apparent to all that it was the occasion of a 
happy bridal. The crowd could not see the face of 
the bride. The blinds of her carriage were closed, 
as were those of the four others that followed “ ex 
train.”’ It was five o’clock of an October evening. 
What a day it had been!—notacloud! The very 
sun seemed not willing to set, until his last ray had 
stolen a kiss from the cheek of the bride. Many 
followed to the church to see the whole affair. The 
eight bridesmaids! The beautiful bride led forth by 
the happy bridegroom. ‘* Whois he ?”’ asked a dozen 
lookers-on. ‘ Ralph Carroll.” ‘Carroll! Who? 
Which?” Don’t you know the Carrolls? One 
of our old families. Ainslie, the broker’s brother.”’ 
“Oh! Ah! Whoisthe bride?” Their adopted 
daughter, Caroline Selby.’”? “Splendid girl, ’pon 
honor !”’ ejaculates the dandy, twirling his cane. 

But now they walk up the aisle. The wedding 
guests, in their white gloves and white ribbons, 
dispose themselves in pews, where they can best 
see her face. They stand before the chancel. The 
bride is trembling from varied emotions. Her in- 
tended husband speaks a few words of encourage- 
ment. The vaulted roof is above her. A per- 
fect stillness reigns around, when a strain of al- 
most celestial harmony steals upon the air. Her 
eyes pierce the Heaven, painted in glowing light 
above ; she would wish, if mortals could behold, to 
sve the spot from whence her mother’s eye watches 
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over her. Again her eyelids fall. The clergyman 
approaches. Hands unite; then are pronounced the 
impressive words, what “‘ He has joined no man shall 
put asunder.” A pause. Friends crowd around 
the happy pair. The orphan bride leans on the neck 
of Mrs. Ainslie. One word, ‘* Mother!’ escapes 
her lips. 

Soon the husband begins to show his authority. 
He snatches her away before half the people have 
kissed her. But the sun has taken his, and our old 
friend Sally hers. There she stands in the vesti- 
bule, too orthodox to cross the threshold. The love 
she bears the bride is manifested in the blessings 
she invokes upon her head, and the kisses on both 
her cheeks. The carriages move; the crowd dis- 
perse. A new moon arises that never sets. ’*Tis 
the honeymoon! Night soon closes over the scene. 
The sound of music proceeds from the Ainslie man- 
sion. There are gay and gladsome voices mingling 
together in converse and the dance. Among them 
stands, as conspicuous for virtue as the bride for 
loveliness, Mrs. Ainslie, of whom it may be truly 
said, ‘‘ the registry of her life formed a transcript of 
Heaven.” 





THE POOR LOVER’S SONG. 
BY MAURICE O’QUILL, EsQ. 


Mrnt is not wealth, nor mine estate— 
An humble lot I call my own ; 
And yet I would it were in fate 
To make it thine and mine alone! 
A lowly roof o’er thee and me, 
A scanty board between us spread, 
With passion pure as air and free, 
Would bid us spurn life, richer led. 


Thy sphere, I know, were better laid 
In lofty domes of haughty pride, 
Where borrowed arts, with splendor, aid 
To make life’s stream a golden tide. 
But, by thy side, this breast of mine, 
With truthful palse, thine own would mect; 
Whilst some gay lord might turn from thine, 
Or scarce respond its loving beat. 


I do not yearn the costly pearls 
A princely purse may tempt with gold 
From eastern climes, to gem the curls 
That sweep thy brows in grace untold, 
For thine are charms that chide the hand 
Which could insult, with tinseled toys, 
Their beauteous crowd, whose matchless band 
From art’s best deed the glance decoys. 


Another hand than mine, I ween, 
May yet press thine in wedlock’s grasp, 
And bright to him and thee the scene 
I hope will wake beneath the clasp! 
Yet worlds were sweet, and they were glad, 
Together, if but thou and I 
Could trace the paths which else were sad, 
And must make mine the wish to dic! 





FANNY WHARTON; 


BY JOHN 
O Love, forsake me not! 
Mine were a lone, dark lot, 
Bereft of thee. HEMANS. 


Tue allusions made by a certain class of authors 
to the inconstancy of woman’s affectiogs have, of 
late, become so frequent that the mind turns in 
disgust from their invidious comparisons and unjust 
attacks. 

With them a tale appears incomplete unless it 
depicts, in glowing colors, the fickleness of some 
fair one, or indulges in strains of sarcastic wit, in- 
tended to display in a ludicrous light the purest and 
holiest feelings of her nature. 

Why is it that men—ay, and even those of the op- 
posite sex !—will prostitute their talents by pander- 
ing to the vitiated tastes of a few (for we are unwil- 
ling to believe that many such exist) who seem to 
delight in gazing upon scenes which represent the 
fall and degradation of their fellow-beings? Does 
not the blush of shame suffuse the cheek of him 
who gives to the world that which the lofty cha- 
racter of woman stamps as false? And does it not 
deepen on the fair brow of her who can thus basely 
betray the interests and peace of her own sex, or 
lend her aid in deteriorating its true claims to 
man’s admiration? We think that talent might 
be more profitably employed in advocating those 
claims, and in endeavoring to elevate woman to 
even a higher position in the moral scale than she 
now occupies. 

Such an effort would not only correspond with the 
enlightened views of the nineteenth century, but it 
might snatch from oblivion the names of those who, 
in traducing the character of woman, give proof 
that they are ill calculated to contribute to the tastes 
of an enlightened people. Their views might have 
been appreciated in the dark ages of barbarism, 
when her true position was scarcely acknowledged. 
The physical powers of woman are, it is true, 
unequal to man’s; but in regard to the powers of 
the mind, in many respects she rises far his supe- 
rior. That bold development of thought which 
characterizes the intellect of the latter is surpassed 
in woman by a peculiar gentleness, which, in its 
general effect, is more powerful and striking: and 
there is, within the recesses of her heart, a depth 
of feeling that is unfathomable ; a fountain whose 
waters sparkle in the bright sunshine of love, and 
cease not to flow when the horizon is darkened by 
the portentous clouds of sorrow. 

Like the ivy, whose tendrils for years have 
twined amid some crumbling ruins, with all the 
tenderness of her nature she clings to the object of 
her early love, with a hallowed fondness and tena- 
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city that earth cannot sever. Ah! there is a beauty 
in woman’s undying love. No emblem of purity 
more perfect exists on this side of heaven. 

To corroborate the truth of these general remarks, 
permit me, kind reader, to relate the following sim- 
ple, yet truthful, narrative. 

About three years since, I spent a few days amid 
the classic scenes of Wyoming Valley. During one 
of my pedestrian excursions, a short distance above 
Wilkesbarre, on the opposite side of the river, my 
attention was attracted by the peculiar neatness of 
a coitage, situated about fifty yards from the main 
road. From the singularity and beauty of its con- 
struction, so different from anything in the vicinity, 
I felt a strong inclination to examine more closely 
what to me appeared the abode of peace and con- 
tentment. 

Acting under the impulse of my wishes, I entered 
the little gate that opened upon a lawn of velvety 
green in front of the house, and was slowly wending 
my way amid the fragrance exhaled from the flow- 
ers of Autumn, which bloomed in all their departing 
beauty around, when I was suddenly aroused from 
the agreeable reverie into which I had been thrown 
by the piercing shriek of a female. At first, I was 
unable to determine whence it proceeded, until a 
voice from the cottage called loudly for assistance 
I quickened my pace, and arrived just at the mo- 
ment that a young man, apparently of my own 
age, rushed from a neighboring wood and bounded 
upon a piazza that had been concealed from view 
by a trellised arbor in front, over which twined the 
scented woodbine, while clusters of roses hung in 
rich profusion around. Beneath this pleasant re- 
treat, extended upon a rustic settee, lay the appa- 
rently inanimate form of a lady, attended by one 
somewhat advanced in years—another, a few years 
younger than the sufferer upon the couch—besides 
the young gentleman already alluded to. For a 
time, no one seemed to notice my presence, and, 
fearful of intruding upon the privacy of the family 
circle, J was quietly taking my departure, when a 
hand was gently laid upon my shoulder. I turned, 
and recognized the young man I had just left, who, 
extending his hand, and calling me by name, invited 
me to aseat. I was soon, however, relieved from 
my astonishment at this familiarity on learning his 
name. It seemed almost impossible that I could so 
soon forget the features of one who, but a few years 
previous, had been my most intimate and confiding 
friend ; yet he who then addressed me was no other 
than Frank Wharton, with whom I had spent my 
happiest school days. 

It was pleasant thus unexpectedly to meet with 
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one whom I could address by the endearing title of 
friend, and feel that 1 was not entirely alone. As 
might be supposed, the afternoon wore rapidly away 
in discussing the events of past years—without, 
however, any allusion being made to the singular 
manner of my introduction, or the cause of his re- 
moval from his former home in Connecticut—until 
tea was announced; when I was duly presented to 
the mother and sister of Frank, neither of whom 
1 had ever seen previous to that afternoon. At this 
moment, the door of an adjoining apartment opened, 
and presented to my view a young lady of surpass- 
ing beauty ; who, on casting her eyes upon me, ut- 
tered a shriek more piercing than that which had 
startled me in the former part of the afternoon, and, 
swooning, fell into the arms of Frank. My curiosi- 
ty was now fairly aroused relative to the nature of 
the mysterious influence I undoubtedly exercised 
over her; this I could in no manner account for. 
She was immediately removed to another room, and 
after the free use of restoratives, | was informed 
she had sufficiently recovered to explain, in an un- 
connected and incoherent manner, the cause of 
her distress, which was made known to Frank, who 
promised an explanation after tea. On reaching the 
piazza, my friend desired me to be seated, that he 
might communicate everything which appeared 
shrouded in mystery. I shall therefore use his own 
words, as nearly as possible :— 

“On my return from school, I found everything 
at home prosperous, and promised myself much 
happiness with those I sincerely loved, and from 
whom I had been so long separated. But my fa- 
ther’s failing health soon gave us sad premonitions 
that his society could not long be enjoyed ; he was 
rapidly sinking under that fatal disease, consumption. 
Alas! our fears were too soon realized; in less than 
eight months after my return, he was committed to 
the silent grave. This was indeed a severe afflic- 
tion, and one which we all felt most sensibly; but 
time healed the wound, and gradually the cheerful- 
ness that hitherto had reigned amid our family cir- 
cle once more resumed its sway over our hearts. 

“ And now was added to our number one whom 
we all loved; who for a long time had evinced a 
more than ordinary interest in my eldest sister Fan- 
ny, so singularly introduced to your notice this 
afternoon. 

«Mr. Herman had removed from New York, and 
settled in our neighborhood a few months previous 
to my return from school; and from all that could 
be gathered from the genera! deportment of Henry, 
his son, he was in every respect an exemplary 
young man ; possessing in a hizh degree those gen- 
tlemanly qualities which secured for him a welcome 
reception into the best families of the country. 

“Fanny was among the first of his female ac- 
quaintances, and a mutual attachment was soon the 
result. Much of his leisure time was spent with 


her previous to the death of my father; but, after 
this bereavement, perhaps from feelings of condo- 
lence, or as the means of repairing, in part, the 
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breach that all felt had been made by the hand of 
death, every evening brought our welcome visitor, 
whose endeavors to please and ingratiate himself 
into favor succeeded but too well. What were his 
particular motives, I could never ascertain; but of 
one thing I am convinced—that he was not actuated 
by those pure feelings of love which should cha- 
racteri%e the advances of an honorable man. I 
will not attribute his protestations to an impurity 
of design; but rather persuade myself that his 
youth, and the surpassing beauty of Fanny, had 
awakened feelings which led him into the belief of 
Jove, when in reality the faintest spark of that pas- 
sion had no existence in his breast. 

“The summer had nearly passed, and many pre- 
parations were already completed for their approach- 
ing nuptials, to be celebrated the ensuing month, 
when Henry was unexpectedly called from home, 
to attend to some business in the adjacent town of 
L—. The evening previous to his departure was 
spent with his affianced bride; and all the sorrow 
attending a two days’ separation of lovers was 
evinced by the swollen eyes of Fanny after his de- 
parture. 

‘“ But as all seasons arrive, so came the evening 
for Henry’s return. Fanny had early stationed her- 
self at a window from which she always watched 
his approach, casting anxious glances down the dusty 
road. But she was doomed to disappointment. The 
dark shadows of night gradually enshrouded each 
distant object, and one by one the stars glimmered 
through the gloom; but her eyes were strained in 
vain to desery the object of her solicitude. The 
evening gradually wore away, but a long and weari- 
some one it was to her: and the next morning I 
was early dispatched to ascertain if Henry had ar- 
rived. Imagine, therefore, my surprise to learn, 
from his own acknowledgment, that he had returned 
about two o’clock the previous day. 

‘“« After a very few moments’ conversation, during 
which the name of Fanny was not once mentioned, 
I retraced my steps, wondering what could have 
produced a change so sudden and unaccountable as 
was displayed in the cool and indifferent reception 
I had met with. 

«“ Long before I reached home, I beheld my s1s- 
ter approaching, and endeavored to fortify myself 
against her inquiries, feeling an unwillingness to 
tell her what I believed to be the true cause of his 
neglect. After assuring her of his safe return, and 
answering her innumerable questions as cautiously 
as truth would admit, I sought my mother, and 
communicated to her all my fears, which, as I shall 
show, were not groundless. 

“ The day to which I allude was Saturday; and, 
as the morning passed without bringing Henry, 
Fanny persuaded herself that he would come, as 
usual, in the afternoon, and with her enjoy their 
accustomed walk. Vain hope! Evening came, 
and brightly dawned the Sabbath morn; but there 
came no joys to dispel the sadness that had already 


taken possession of her heart. She resisted all our 
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attempts at persuading her to accompany us to 
church, and often have I blessed the resolution that 
prevented her yielding consent. 

“* My mother, through indisposition, was also pre- 
vented from filling her accustomed seat; our family 
being represented by my younger sister and myself. 

‘* Searcely had we taken our seats when the in- 
quiring glances of those around us gave proof of 
some important arrival; and in a few moments 
Henry Herman escorted to his own pew a young 
lady whose dress and manners indicated those of a 
stranger. Fora time, I could scarcely realize that 
what I beheld was not a dream, and endeavored 
to drive from my mind feelings of indignation that 
struggled for life, and whispered revenge against 
the perjured betrayer of my sister’s happiness. 
Everything seemed now strongly to confirm the 
fears I had entertained; yet I could. not believe 
that his was a heart so base, and hoped that some 
misunderstanding had caused the cessation of his 
visits, which, when explained, would again restore 
the smile of gladness and the rose-hued flush of 
health to the cheek of our sweet Fanny. But this 
was not the case; and on the following day, the 
truth of my suspicion was confirmed. 

«Connected with the hotel at which Henry was 
stopping while at L———, was the principal stage 
office of the town; and on the morning of his de- 
parture, while his carriage was waiting at the door, 
a young lady presented herself to the agent, and de- 
sired a seat in the coach for B——; a request with 
which he could not comply, as every one had been 
previously engaged. At this she appeared very 
much disappointed, and inquired if there was no 
other mode of reaching the place that day ; to which 
he replied that there was not, unless she would ac- 
cept a seat in Mr. Herman’s carriage, who resided 
within one mile of the place she intended visiting, 
and who, he thought, would not object thus to ac- 
commodate her. 

« + Certainly not,’ replied Henry, who had over- 
heard the conversation; ‘nothing could afford me 
more pleasure.’ At first she was undecided whether 
to accept of such an offer from a perfect stranger, 
or remain; but her desire to reach the town that 
day finally triumphed over other feelings, and she 
was handed into the carriage by Henry, who imme- 
diately started for home. 

“It is almost useless for me to follow them fur- 
ther. The acquaintance, thus singularly formed, 
soon ripened into love; and, sir, I have every rea- 
son to believe that Henry, though under most sacred 
obligations to another, pledged her his love before 
he had been in her society six hours. 

«It soon became the general topic of conversation 
among gossiping neighbors; and that Fanny might 
be made acquainted with the truth by some sympa- 
thizing friend, I was appointed to tell her all. A 
more painful duty I never performed. 

‘««T endeavored to arouse her pride, and advised her 
to treat him with the utter contempt he deserved ; 
but in this I touched a chord in her woman’s heart 
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that could not respond to the feelings of my own, 
and never shall I forget the piercing look she fixed 
upon me as she replied— 

««* Frank, do you suppose me deprived of a wo- 
man’s heart ?’ 

“It was all she could say; but that simple ques- 
tion spoke volumes. As well may the hand of man 
endeavor to calm the mighty heavings of the ocean, 
as attempt to crush the love of a young and confid- 
ing heart. There is in its operations a power that 
obeys no law. It springs unbidden into existence ; 
and naught on earth can quench the kindling flame. 

‘I obtained an interview with Henry, hoping to 
effect a reconciliation, and secure a renewal of the 
attentions so long lavished upon my sister; not that 
I considered it an honor to have his name associated 
with ours, but in consideration of the sacred obliga- 
tions he had of choice assumed in regard to her 
whose health or reason I feared would eventually 
sink under the effects of his cruel desertion. Accord- 
ingly, I requested him to call, in order that every- 
thing connected with his conduct might be explain- 
ed. With this request he never complied. 

« But mohths rolled on, and with them was borne 
every trace of the dreary winter. ‘To us it had been 
cheerless indeed ; and, as the soft breath of spring 
kissed each opening bud and flower, new life seem- 
ed infused into everything around, except the heart 
of Fanny. For her the season, with its expanding 
beauties, brought no smile; on the contrary, @ set- 
tled melancholy seemed brooding o’er her spirits, 
that all our efforts could not dispel. The name of 
Henry was no longer mentioned in her presence ; 
and now, more than ever, had we reason to dread 
the shock which the tidings of his recent marriage 
might create. Accordingly, every precaution was 
employed to keep it concealed from her, but with- 
out avail. An intimate friend of my mother’s, while 
in the presence of Fanny, during the course of a 
general conversation, abruptly adverted to Henry's 
marriage. 

« Alas! it was now too late’to remedy what had 
been caused by the mere thoughtlessness of a 
friend ; and, sir, from that moment my sister be- 
came imbecile. All recollections of the past seemed 
obliterated from memory. Her soul appeared steep- 
ed in the depths of forgetfulness, as the waves of 
oblivion’s dark sea rolled in upon it. 

“The lapse of years now renders her society a 
source of peculiar pleasure to me ; but then I could 
scarcely bear to look upon her, so altered, yet still 
so beautiful. Ah! could Henry Herman put have 
beheld the unmeaning expression of that beautiful 
face, the dull and vacant stare of those soft blue eyes, 
so often the theme of bis admiration, or gazed upon 
that wreck of youth’ bright hopes, methinks it 
would have been as a thorn, rankling forever in the 
depths of his soul; but they have never seen each 
other since the fatal evening previous to his de- 
parture for L——. 

« About two years since, we exchanged our former 
home in Connecticut for this beautiful spot, trusting 
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that a change of scenery would prove beneficial to 
my sister; and we had fondly believed that, with 
the apparent departure of everything connected with 
the recollection of bygone years, by her Heary was 
no longer remembered. But this day has proved 
to the contrary. The moment her eyes rested 
upon you, a fancied resemblance to the object of her 
love recalled those visions which we had hoped 
were buried with the past, and produced the painful 
effects you have witnessed. Though insensible to 
everything around, Ais image seems indelibly im- 
pressed upon her heart.” 

I had listened to this affecting narrative with fixed 
attention, and would gladly have accepted of my 
kind friend’s invitation to prolong my visit, had I 
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not entertained fears of again producing effects 
similar to those of which I had already been the 
unconscious cause. Accordingly, I left that inte- 
resting family; but never cun 1 forget the sad im- 
pressions formed by the recital of that truthful tale. 
Fearful, indeed, must be the retribution awaiting 
him who can dare to act the part of Henry Herman ! 
There is, in fact, no combination of language suffi- 
ciently strong to express the detestable vharacter 
of one whose baseness leads him to trifle with the 
holy affections of woman—of one who, to gratify a 
feeling of pride, will, in deed if not in word, pledge 
his love, and then with perjured soul turn from the 
unfortunate victim of his false vows. 





LEOPARDI. 


BY HENRY T. 


Provincia life in Italy can scarcely be realized 
by an American except through observation. How- 
ever remote from cities, or sequestered in location, 
may be a town in this country, if not connected 
with the great world by railroad and telegraph, the 
newspaper, the political representative, and an 
identity of feeling and action in some remote enter- 
prise or interest, keep alive mutual sympathy and 
intelligence. But a moral and social, as well as 
physical isolation belongs to the minor towns of 
the Italian peninsula. The quaint, old stone houses 
inclose beings whose existence is essentially monas- 
tic, whose knowledge is far behind the times, and 
whose feelings are rigidly confined within the limits 
of family and neighborhood. A more complete picture 
of still-life, in the nineteenth century, it is difficult to 
imagine, than many of these secluded towns pre- 
sent. The dilapidated air of the palaces, the sud- 
den gloom of the narrow streets, as one turns into 
them from the square, where a group of idlers in 
tattered cloaks are ever engaged in a game or a gos- 
sip, the electrical effect of a traveling-carriage, or a 
troop of soldiers invading the quiet scene, at once 
inform even the casual visitor of the distance he is 
at from the spirit of the age. With the decayed air 
of the private houses, their worn brick floors and 
primitive furniture, contrast impressively the exten- 
sive and beautiful view usually obtainable from the 
highest windows, and the architectural magnificence 
of the church. We are constantly reminded that 
modern amelioration has not yet invaded the region ; 
while the petty objects to which even the better 
class are devoted, the importance attached to the 
most frivolous details of life, the confined views 
and microscopic jealousies, or dilettante tastes that 
prevail, assure us that liberal curiosity and enlarged 
sympathy find but little scope in these haunts of a 
nation devoid of civil life, and thrust upon the past 
for mental nourishment. 
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It is, however, comparatively easy to imagine the 
influence of such an environment upon a superior 
intelligence. Recoiling from the attempt to find 
satisfaction in the external, thus repressed and dead- 
ened, the scholar would there naturally turn to 
written lore witha singular intensity of purpose ; 
the aspirant would find little to tempt him from long 
and sustained flights into the ideal world; and the 
thinker would cling to abstract truth with an energy 
more fond and concentrated from the very absence 
of all motive and scope for action and utterance. 
It is thus that we account, in part, for the remark- 
able individuality and lonely career of Giacomo 
Leopardi, one of the greatest scholars and men of 
genius modern Italy has produced. He has left a 
glimpse of this monotonous and ungenial life in one 
of his poems—La Vita Solitaria :— 


‘€La mattugina pioggia, allor che l’al 
Battendo esulta nella chiusa stanza 
Le gallinella ed al balcon s’affaccia 
L’abitator de’campi, e il Sol che nasce 
I suoi tremuli rai fra le cadenti 
Stille saetta, alla capanna mia 
Dolcemente picchiando, mi risveglia ; 
E sorgo, e i lievi nugoletti, e il primo 
Degli augelli susurro, e l’aura fresea, 
E le ridenti piagge benedico ; 
Poiché voi, cittadine it‘auste mura, 
Vidi e conobbi assai, la dove segue 
Qdio al dolor compagno ; e doloroso 
Lo vivo, e tal morré, deh tosto! Alcuna 
Benche scarsa pieta pur mi dimostra 
Natura in questi lochi, un giorno oh quante 
Verso me pir cortere. 


Leopardi was the son of a count, whose estates 
are situated at Recanti, in the March of Ancona, 
and here his early youth was passed chiefly in his 
father’s library. which consisted wholly of theologi- 
cal and classical books. After being taught Latin 
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and the elements of philosophy by two priests, he 
seems to have been left to pursue his own course; 
and, at ten years old, he describes himself as having 
commenced a wild and desperate life of study, the 
result of which was a mastery of ancient classic 
and church literature, not only displayed in positive 
knowledge, but re-produced hubitually in the form 
of translations and commentaries. Greek is not 
cultivated in Italy, and in this, as well as other 
branches of learning, he was quite isolated. In 
seven years his health was completely ruined by 
unremitted mental application. Niebuhr and Angelo 
Mai soon recognized him as a philologist of remark- 
able acumen and attainment; and laudatory articles 
in the French, German, and Holland journals, as 
well as complimentary letters from distinguished 
men, found their way to his secluded home. He 
duped scholars by tricks like those of Macpherson 
and Chatterton, in the pretended translations of an 
Hellenic fragment ; he engaged in a literary corre- 
spondence with Monti and Gioberti; wrote able 
commentaries on the rbetoricians of the first and 
second centuries, annotations on the chronicle of 
Eusebius; invented new narratives of martyrdoms 
that passed for genuine; translated parts of the 
Odyssey, Epictetus, and Socrates ; and, in fact, per- 
formed Herculean labors of research and criticism. 

But the most remarkable feature of his life is the 
contrast between its profound scholarship and its 
domestic environment. During this period, Leo- 
pardi was treated like a child, kept at home by 
poverty, utterly destitute of companionship, except 
what he found in an occasional di>putation with the 
Jews of Ancona; wretched in appearance, consumed 
by melancholy, struggling with his father against 
the project to dedicate him to the church; without 
sympathy from his kind, or faith in his Creator, or 
joy in his youth, or hope in his destiny. He only 
found temporary solace when consciousness was 
absorbed in his studious vigils, in the solitary libra- 
ry of a forlorn palace in that secluded town. Such 
is an epitome of Leopardi’s youth. ©f his works 
thus produced, there are but few and imperfect co- 
pies, many being still unedited; and his peculiar 
genius would be faintly revealed to us, had it not 
fouad more direct and personal expression in a few 
sincere and highly finished original writings, which 
shadow forth and embody, with singular eloquence, 
the life and the nature of the man. 

Leopardi was born at Recanti, on the twenty- 
nioth of June, 1798, and died at Naples, on the four- 
teenth of June, 1837. The restraint under which 
he lived, partly that of circumstances, and partly 
of authority, both exerted upon a morbidly sensitive 
and lonely being, kept him in his provincial birth- 
place until the age of twenty-four. After this 
period, he sought a precarious subsistence in Rome, 
Florence, Bologna, and Naples. Of the conscious 


aim he proposed to himself as a scholar, we may 
judge by his own early declaration: “ Mediocrity 
frightens me ; my wish is to love and become great 
by genius and study.” 


In regard to the first desire, 
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he seems, either from an unfortunate personal ap- 
pearance, or from having been in contact with the 
insincere and the vain, to have experienced a bitter 
disappointment; for the craving for sympathy, and 
the praise of love, continually find expression in his 
writings, while he says of women, “ L’ambizione, 
linteresso, la perfidia, l’insensibilita delle donne 
che io definisco un animale sensa cuore, sono cose 
che mi spaventano.” He translated, with great 
zest, the satire of Simonides on women. Else- 
where, however, there is evinced a remarkable 
sensibility to female attractions, and indications ap- 
pear of gratified, though interrupted affinities. In- 
deed’, we cannot but perceive that Leopardi belongs 
to that rare class of men whose great sense of beau- 
ty and “necessity of loving’? is united with an 
equal passion for truth. It was not, therefore, be- 
cause his taste was too refined, or his standard too 
ideal, that his affections were baffled, but on ac- 
count of the extreme rarity of that sacred union of 
loveliness and loyalty, of grace and candor, of the 
beautiful and the teue, which, to the thinker and the 
man of heart, alone justifies the earnestness of love. 
Nature vindicated herself, as she ever will, even in 
his courageous attempt to merge all youthful im- 
pulse in the pursuit of knowledge, and twine around 
abstract truth the clinging sensibilities that covet a 
human object. He became, indeed, a master of 
lore, he lived a scholar, he kept apart from the mul- 
titude, and enacted the stoical thinker; but the un- 
gratified portion of his soul bewailed her bereave- 
ment; from his harvest-fields of learning went up 
the cry of famine; a melancholy tone blended with 
his most triumphant expositions ; and an irony, that 
ill conceals moral need, underlies his most viva- 
cious utterance. 

In his actual life, Leopardi confesses himself to 
have been greatly influenced by prudential motives. 
There was a reserve in his family intercourse, 
which doubtless tended to excite his thoughts and 
feelings to a greater private scope; and he accord- 
ingly sought in fancy and reflection a more bold ex- 
pansion. His skepticism has been greatly lamented 
as the chief source of his hopelessness ; and the 
Jesuits even ventured to assert his final conversion, 
so important did they regard the accession of such a 
gifted name to the roll of the church ; but his friend, 
Ranieri, in whose arms he died, only tells us that he 
“resigned his exalted spirit with a smile.” He 
presents another instance of the futility of attempt- 
ing to graft religious belief externally, and by pre- 
seriptive means, upon a free, inquiring, and enthu 
siastic mind. Christianity, as practically made 
known to Leopardi, failed to enlist tus sympathies, 
from the erroneous form in which it was revealed, 
and the abuses incident to such a manifestation; 
while, speculatively, its authority seemed to have 
no higher sanction than the antique philosophy and 
fables with which he was conversant. Had he 
learned to consider religion as a sentiment, inevita- 
ble and divine ; had he realized it in the same way 
as he did love, as an experience, a fecling, a principle 
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of the soul, and not a technical system, it would 
have yielded him both comfort and inspiration. 
Deformed, with the seeds of decay in his very frame, 
familiar with the history, the philosophy, the lan- 
guages of the earth, reflective and susceptible, lov- 
ing and lonely, erudite, but without a faith, young 
in years, but venerable in mental life, he found no- 
thing, in the age of transition in which he lived, to 
fix and harmonize his nature. His parent was 
incapable of comprehending the mind he sought to 
control, Sympathy with Greece and Rome, com- 
passion for Italy, and despair of himself, were the 
bitter fruits of knowledge unillumined by supgrnal 
trust. He says the inesplicabile mistcro dell ’uni- 
verso weighed upon his soul. He longed to solve 
the problem of life, and tried to believe, with Byron, 
that “everything is naught’’—tuttc é nulla; and 
wrote, /a calamitd é la sola cosa che vi convenga 
essendo virtuoso. Nostra vita, he asks, che val? 
solo a spregiarla. He thought too much to be hap- 
py without a centre of light about which his medi- 
tations could hopefully revolve ; he felt too much to 
be tranquil without some reliable and endeared ob- 
ject to which he might confidently turn for solace 
and recognition. The facts of his existence are 
meagre, the circle of his experience limited, and 
his achievements as a scholar give us no clue to 
his inward life; but the two concise volumes of 
prose and verse are a genuine legacy, a reflection of 
himself amply illustrative to the discriminating 
reader. 
As regards the diction of Leopardi, it partakes of 
the superiority of his mind and the individuality of 
ehis character. Versed, as he was, both in the vo- 
cabulary and the philosophy of ancient and modern 
languages, he cherished the highest appreciation of 
his native tongue, of which he said it was sempre 
tinfinita. He wrote slowly, and with great care. 
In poetry, his first conception was noted, at once, 
and born in an access of fervor; but he was em- 
ployed, at intervals, for weeks, in giving the finish- 
ing touches to the shortest piece. It is, indeed, evi- 
dent that Leopardi gave to his deliberate composi- 
tions the essence, as it were, of his life. No one 
would imagine his poems, except from their lofty 
and artistic style, to be the effusions of a great 
scholar, so simple, true, and epparently unavoidable 
are the feelings they embody. It is this union of 
severe discipline and great erudition with the glow, 
the directness, and the natural sentiment of a young 
poet, that constitutes the distinction of Leopardi. 
The reflective power, and the predominance of the 
thoughtful element in his writings, assimilate him 
rather with German and English than modern Ital- 


jan literature. There is nothing desultory and 


superficial; vigor of thought, breadth and accu- 
racy of knowledge, and the most serious feeling 
characterize his works. 

His taste was manly, and formed altogether on 
the higher models; in terse energy, he often re- 
sembles Dante; in tender and pensive sentiment, 
Petrarch; in philosophical tone, he manifested the 
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Anglo-Saxon spirit of inquiry and psychological 
tendency of Bacon and Coleridge ; thus singularly 
combining the poetic and the erudite, gay research 
and fanciful speculation, grave wisdom and exube- 
rant love. Of late Italian writers, perhaps no one 
more truly revives the romantic associations of her 
literature ; for J.eopardi ‘Plearned in suffering what 
he taught in song,’ as exclusively as the “grim 
Tuscan’? who described the world of spirits ; his 
life was shadowed by a melancholy not less per- 
vading than that of Tasso; and, since Laura’s bard, 
no poet of the race has sung of love with a more 
earnest beauty. He has been well said to have 
passed a “ life of thought with sorrow beside him.”’ 
The efflorescence of that life is concentrated in his 
verse, comparatively limited in quantity, but pro- 
portionally intense in expression; and the views, 
impressions, fancies, and ideas generated by his 
studies and experience, we may gather from his 
prose, equally concise in form and individual in spi- 
rit. From these authentic sources, we will now 
endeavor to infer the characteristics of his genius. 
His faith, or rather his want of faith, in life and 
human destiny, is clearly betrayed in his legend, or 
allegory, called, Storia del Genere Umano. Ac- 
cording to this fable, Jove created the world infi- 
nitely less perfect than it now exists, with obvious 
limits, undiversified by water or mountains; and 
over it man roved without impediment, childlike, 
truthful, and living wholly in the immediate. Upov 
emerging from this adolescent condition, however, 
the race, wearied by the monotony and obvious 
bounds to their power and enjoyment, grew dis- 
satisfied. Satiety took the place of contentment, 
aud many grew desperate, loathing the existence in 
which they originally rejoiced. This insensibility 
to the gifts of the gods was remedied by introduc- 
ing the elements of diversity and suggestiveness 
into the face of nature and the significance of life. 
The night was made brilliant by stars ; mountains 
and valleys alternated in the landscape; the atmo- 
sphere, from a fixed aspect, became nebulous and 
crystalline by turns. Nature, instead of ministering 
only to vitality and instinctive enjoyment, was so 
arranged and developed as constantly to exvite im- 
agination and act.upon sympathy. Echo was 
born, at this time, to startle with mysterious re- 
sponses; and dreams first invaded the domhin of 
sleep, to prolong the illusive agencies thus instituted 
to render human life more tolerable. By there 
means, Jove awakened to consciousness the soul, 
and increased the charities and the grace of exist- 
ence through a sense of the grand and beautiful 
This epoch was of longer duration than that which 
preceded it; and the weary and hackneyed spirits 
once more realized enjoyment in experiencing the 
same vivid impressions and zest of being which 
had marked the primitive era. But, at length, this 
warfare between the real and ideal, this successive 
interchange of charming delusion and stern fact that 
made up existence, wore upon the moral energies, 
and so fatigued the spirits of men, that it gave rise 
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to the custom, once prevalent among our progeni- 
tors, of celebrating as a festival the death of friends. 
Impiety was the final result of this period in the 
history of the race. Life became perverted, and 
human nature shorn of its origiual beauty. This 
fallen condition the gods punished by the flood of 
Deucalion. Admonished"to repair the solitude of 
the earth, he and Phyrra, though disdainful of life, 
obeyed the command, and threw stones behind 
them to restore the species. Jove, admunished by 
the past of the essential nature of man, that it is im- 
possible for him, like other animals, to live happily 
in a state of freedom from evil, always desiring the 
impossible, considered by what new arts it was 
practicable to keep alive the unhappy race. ‘These he 
decided were—tirst, to mingle in his life real evils, 
and then to engage him in a thousand avoca- 
tions and labors, in order to divert him as much as 
possible from communing with his own nature, or, 
at least, with the desire of the unattained. He, 
therefore, sent abroad many diseases and misfor- 
tunes, wishing, by the vicissitudes of mortal life, to 
obviate satiety, and increase, by the presence of 
evil, the relish of good—to sofien the ferocity of 
man, to reduce his power, and lead him to succumb 
to necessity, and to temper the ardor of his desires. 

Besides such benefits, he knew that, “When there 
is room for hope, the unhappy are less inclined to 
do violence to themselves, and that the gloom of 
disaster thus illumined is endurable. Accordingly, 
he created tempests, armed them with thunder and 
lightning, gave Neptune his trident, whirled comets 
into space, and ordained eclipses. By these, and 
other terrible phases of the elements, he desired to 
excite a wholesome awe, knowing that the presence 
of danger will reconcile to life, for a time at least, 
not only the unhappy, but those who most abomi- 
nate it. To exclude the previous satiety, he in- 
duced in mankind appetites for new gratifications, 
not to be obtained without toil; and whereas, be- 
fore the flood, water, herbs, and fruits sufficed for 
nourishment, now food and drink of great variety 
and elaborate preparation became a necessity ; until 
then, the equality of temperature rendered clothing 
useless, the inclemency of the weather now made 
it indispensable. He ordered Mercury to found the 
first city, and divide the race into nations, tongues, 


and people, sowing discord among them, Thus 
laws were originated and civil life instituted. He 


then sent among men certain sentiments, or super- 
human phantasms of most excellent semblance, 
such as Justice, Virtue, Glory, and Patriotism, to 
mould, quicken, and elevate society. The fruit of 
this revolution was admirable. Notwithstanding 
the fatigues, alarms, and griefs previously unknown 
to our race, it excelled, in sweetness and conveni- 
ence, its state before the deluge; and this effect was 
owing mainly to the phantasms or ideas before al- 
luded to, which inspired poets and artists to the 
highest efforts, and to which many cheerfully sacri- 
ficed their lives. This greatly pleased Jove, who 


justly thought that men would value life in propor- 
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tion as they were disposed to yield it in a noble 
cause. Indeed, this order of things, even when 
superseded after many centuries, retained its supre 
macy so well that, up to a time not very distant 
from the present, the maxims founded upon it were 
in vogue. 

Again, the insatiable desires of man alienated him 
from the will of the gods. Unsatisfied with the 
scope given to imaginative enjoyment, he now 
pleaded for Truth. This unreasonable exaction 
angered Jupiter, who, however, determined to 
puaish importunity by granting the demand. To 
the remonstrances of the other deities, he replied 
by describing the consequences of the gift. It will, 
he assured them, destroy many of the attractive 
illusions of life, disenchant perception, and forever 
chasten the fervor of desire; for Truth is not to 
mortals what she is to divinities; she makes clear 
the beatitude of the one, but the misery of the other, 
by revealing the conditions of their fate, the preca- 
rious nature of their enjoyments, and the deceptive 
character of human pursuits, The long-sought 
blessing thus proved to the multitude a bane; for, 
in this new order of things, the semblance of the 
infinite no longer yielded satisfaction, but aggra- 
vated the soul, created unrest, longing, and aspira- 
tion, Under the dominion of Truth, universality 
supervened among men, landmarks lost their dis- 
tinctness, nations intermingled, and the motives to 
earnest love or hate became few and tame; life 
thus gradually lost its original interest and signifi- 
cance to human consciousness, and ifs essential 
value was so greatly diminished as to awaken the 
pity of the gods at the forlorn destiny of the race. 
Jove heard their intercession benignly, and con- 
sented tc :he prayer of Love that she might descend 
to the earth. The gentle daughter of the celestial 
Venus thus preserved the only vestige of the an- 
cient nobility of man. Often before had men im- 
agined that she dwelt among them ; but it was only 
her counterfeit. Not until humanity came under 
the dominion of Truth, did Love actually vouchsafe 
her genuine presence, and then only for a time, for 
she could not be long spared from Heaven. So un- 
worthy had mankind become, that few hearts were 
found fit to receive the angelic guest, and these she 
filled with such noble and sweet emotions, such 
high and consistent moral energy, as to revive in 
them the life of the beatific era. This state, when 
realized, so nearly approached the divine, that Jove 
permitted it to but few, and at long intervals. By 
this means, however, the grand primeval senti- 
ments were kept in relation with man, the original 
sacred fre remained unextinguished, and the glori- 
ous imaginings and tender charms of humanity yet 
lingered to nourish a sublime faith and infinite hope. 
The majority, however, continued insensible to 
this redeeming element, and profaned and ignorant- 
iy repudiated it; yet it ceased not to hallow, exalt, 
and refine the weary, sated, and baffled soul of 
maa, 


Such is a meagre outline of the allegory which 
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shadows forth Leopardi’s views of life. It would truth from individual consciousness and personal 


appear that he recognized no sign of promise in the 
firmament of existence, radiant as it was to his vi- 
sion. with the starry light of knowledge, but the 
rainbow of love, upon which angels seemed to 
ascend and descend—the one glowing link between 
earth and sky, the bridge spanning the gulf of time, 
the iris are made up of the tears of earth and the 
light of heaven. In a note to this fable, he protests 
against having had any design to run a philosophi- 
eal tilt against either the Mosaic tradition or the 
evangelists; but it is evident that he did aim to 
utter the convictions which his own meditations 
and personal experience had engendered. Nor is 
the view thus given of the significance and far- 
reaching associations of human love, when conse- 
crated by sentiment and intensified by intelligence, 
so peculiar as might appear from his manner of pre- 
senting it. In Plato, Dante, and Petrarch, in all the 
higher order of poets and philosophers, we find a 
divine and enduring principle recognized under the 
same guise. The language in which Leopardi ex- 
presses his faith on the subject is not less emphatic 
than graceful: “Qualora viene in sulla terra, sce- 
giie i cuori pia teneri e piu gentili delle persone piu 
generose e magnanime; e quivi siede per alcmm 
breve spazio; diffondendovi si pellegrina e mira- 
bile soavita, ed empiendoli di affetti si nobili. e di 
tanta virtd e fortezza, che eglino allora proyano, 
cosa al tutto nuova nel genere umano, pinttosto 
verita che rassomig!ianza di beatitudine.”’ 

The satire of Leopardi is pensive rather than bit- 
ter; it is aimed at general, not special error, and 
seems inspired far more by the sad conviction of a 
serious mind than the acerbity of a disappointed 
one. In the dialogue between Fashion and Death, 
the former argues a near relationship and almost 
identity of purpose with the latter; and the folly 
and unwholesome effects of subservience to custom 
are finely satirized, in naively showing how the 
habit she induces tends to shorten life and multiply 
the victims of disease. So in the proposal of pre- 
miums by an imaginary academy, the mechanical 
spirit of the age is wittily rebuked by the offer of 
prizes to the inventor of a machine to enact the 
office of a friend, without the alloy of selfishness and 
disloyalty which usually mars the perfection of that 
character in its human form. Another prize is 
offered for a machine that will enact magnanimity, 
and another for one that will produce women of un- 
perverted conjugal instincts. The imaginary con- 
versation between a sprite and a gnome is a capital 
rebuke to self-love ; and that between Malambruno 
and Farfarello emphatically indicates the impossi- 
bility of obtaining happiness through will, or the 
agency even of superior intelligence. Leopardi’s 
hopelessness is clearly shown in the dialogue of 
Nature and a Soul, wherein the latter refuses the 
great endowments offered because of the inevitable 
attendant suffering. In the Earth and Moon’s in- 
terview, we have an ingenious satire upon that 
shallow philosophy which denies all the data of 





experience. 

One of the most quaint and instructive of these 
colloquies is that between Federico Ruysch and ats 
mummies, in which the popular notion of the pain 
of dying is refuted by the alleged proof of experi- 
ence. The mummies, in their midnight song, de- 
clare the condition of death to be dieta no ma sicura. 
Physiologically considered, all pleasure is declared 
to be attended with a certain languor; Burke sug- 
gests the same idea in reference to the metaphysi- 
cal effects of beauty on the nervous system; and 
this agreeable state is referred to by the mummies 
to give their inquisitive owner an idea of the sensa- 
tion of dying. The philosophy of this subject, the 
vague and superstitious fears:respecting it, have re- 
cently engaged the attention of popular medical 
writers ; but the essential points are clearly unfold- 
ed in this little dialogue of Leopardi. 

In his essay entitled Detti Memorabili di Filippo 
Ottoniert, we have apparently an epitome of his 
own creed; at least, the affinity between the max- 
ims and habits here described and those which, in 
other instances, he acknowledges as personal, is 
quite obvious. Ottonieri is portrayed as a man iso- 
lated in mind and sympathies, thongh dwelling 
among his kind. He thought that the degree in 
which individuality of life and opinion in man was 
regarded as eccentric, might be deemed a just 
standard of civilization; as, the more enlightened 
and refined the state of society, the more such origi- 
nality was respected and regarded as natural. He 
is described as ironieal; but the reason for this was 
that he was deformed and unattractive in person, 
like Socrates, yet created to love; and, not being 
able to win this highest gratification, so conversed 
as to inspire both fear and esteem. He cultivated 
wisdom, and tried to console himself with friend- 
ship; moreover, his irony was not sdognosa ed 
acerba, ma riposata e dolce. He was of opinion that 
the greatest delights of existence are illusions, and 
that children find everything in nothing, and adults 
nothing in everything. He compared pleasure to 
odors which usually promised a satisfaction un- 
realized by taste ; and said. of some nectar-drinking 
bees, that they were blest in not understanding their 
own happiness. He remarked that want of con- 
sideration occasioned far more suffering than posi- 
tive and intentional cruelty, and that one who lived 
a gregarious life would utter himself aloud when 
alone, if a fly bit him; but one accustomed to soli- 
tude and inward life would often be silent in com- 
pany, though threatened with a stroke of apoplexy. 
He divided mankind mto two classes, those whose 
characters and instincts are overlaid and moulded 
by conformity and conventionalism, and those 
whose natures are so rich or so strong as to assert 
themselves intact and habitually. He declared that, 
in this age, it was impossible for any one to love 
without a rival; for the egotist usually combined 
with and struggled for supremacy against the lover 
in each individual. He considered delusion a re 
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quisite of all human enjoyment, and thought that 
man, like the child who, from a sweet-rimmed cha- 
lice, imbibed the medicine, according to Tasso’s 
simile, ¢ dal’ inganuno sus vita riceve. In these, 
and many other ideas attributed to Ottonieri, we re- 
cognize the tone of feeling and the experience of 
Leopardi; and the epitaph with which it concludes 
breathes of the same melancholy, but intelligent and 
aspiring nature: ‘“ Nato alle opere virtuose e alla 
gloria, vissuto ozioso e disutile, e morto sensa fama 
non ignaro della natura né della fortuna sua.” 

The Wager of Prometheus is a satire upon civili- 
zation, in which a cannibal feast, a Hindoo widow’s 
sacrifice, and a suicide in London, are brought into 
vivid and graphic contrast. To exhibit the fallacy 
which estimates life merely as such a blessing, and 
to show that it consists in sensitive and moral ex- 
perience rather than in duration, as color is derived 
from light and not from the objects of which it is 
but a quality, he gives us an animated and discrimi- 
nating argument between a metaphysician and a 
materialist; and in illustration of the absolute men- 
tal nature of happiness when closely analyzed, he 
takes us to the cell of Tasso, where a most charac- 
teristic and suggestive discussion takes place be- 
tween him and his familiar genius. The tyranny 
of Nature, her universal and inevitable laws, unre- 
deemed, to Leopardi’s view, by any compensatory 
spiritual principle, is displayed in an interview be- 
tween her and one of her discontented subjects, 
wherein she declares man’s felicity an object of en- 
tire indifference ; her arrangements having for their 
end only the preservation of the universe by a con- 
stant succession of destruction and renovation. 

His literary creed is emphatically recorded in the 
little treatise on Parini o vero della Gloria ; and it 
exhibits him as a true nobleman in letters, although 
the characteristic sadness of his mind is evident in 
his severe estimate of the obstacles which interfere 
with the recognition of an original and earnest 
for to this result, rather than fame, his 
As a vocation, he considers 


writer ; 
argument is directed. 
authorship unsatisfactory, on account of its usual 
effect, when sedulously pursued, upon the animal 
economy; he justly deems the capacity to under- 
stand and sympathize with a great writer extremely 
rare ; the preoccupation of society in the immediate 
and the personal, the inundation of books in modern 
times, the influence of prejudice, ignorance, and 
narrowness of mind, the lack of generous souls, 
mental satiety, frivolous tastes, decadence of en- 
thusiasm and vigor in age, and impatient expectancy 
in youth—are among the many and constant obsta- 
cles against which the individual who appeals to 
his race through books has to contend. He also 


dwells upon the extraordinary influence of prescrip- 
tive opinion, wedded to a few antique exemplars, 
upon the literary taste of the age. 
the secret power of genius, in literature, to exist in 
an indefinable charm of style almost as rarely ap- 
preciated as it is exercised; and he thinks great 
writing only an inevitable substitute for great ac- 


He considers 
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tion—the development of the heroic, the beautiful, 
and the true in language, opinion, and sentiment, 
which, under propitious circumstances, would have 
been embodied, with yet greater zeal, in deeds. He 
thus views the art in which he excelled, in its most 
disinterested and noblest relations. 

There is great naturalness, and a philosophic 
tone, in the interview between Columbus and one 
of his companions, as they approach the New World. 
In the Eulogy on Birds, it is touching to perceive 
the keen appreciation Leopardi had of the joyous 
side of life, his complete recognition of it as a phase 
of nature, and his apparent unconsciousness of it as 
a state of feeling. The blithe habits of the feathered 
creation, their vivacity, motive power, and jocund 
Strains, elicit as loving a commentary as Audubon 
or Wilson ever penned; but they are described 
only to be contrasted with the hollow and evan- 
escent smiles of his own species; and the brief 
illusions they enjoy are pronounced more desirable 
than those of such singers as Dante and Tasso, to 
whom imagination was a funestissima dote, e prin- 
cipio di sollecitudini, e angosce gravissimee per- 
petue. With the tokens of his rare intelligence and 
sensibility before us, it is affecting to read his wish 
to be converted into a bird, in order to experience 
awhile their contentment and joy. 

The form of these writings is peculiar. We 
know of no English prose work at all similar, ex- 
cept the Imaginary Conversations of Landor, and 
a few inferior attempts of a like character; but 
there is one striking distinction between Leopardi 
and his classic English prototype : the former’s aim 
is always to reproduce the opinions and modes of 
expression of his characters, while the latter chiefly 
gives utterance to his own. This disguise was 
adopted, we imagine, in a degree, from prudential 
motives. Conscious of sentiments at variance with 
the accepted creed, both in religion and philosophy, 
the young Italian recluse summoned historical per- 
sonages, whose memories were hallowed to the 
imagination, and whose names were associated 
with the past, and, through their imaginary dia- 
logues, revealed his own fancies, meditations, and 
emotions. In fact, a want of sympathy with the 
age is one of the prominent traits of his mind. He 
was skeptical in regurd to the alleged progress of 
the race, had little faith in the wisdom of newspa- 
pers, and doubted the love of truth for her own sake, 
as the master principle of modern science and lite- 
rature. Everywhere he lauds the negative. IRgno- 
rance is always bliss, and sleep, that “unknits the 
raveled sleeve of care,’”’ the most desirable blessing 
enjoyed by mortals. He scorns compromise with 
evil, and feels it is “nobler in the mind to suffer” 
than to recancile itself to error and pain through 
cowardice, illusion, or stipidity. He writes to 
solace himself by expression; and he writes in a 
satirical and hamorous vein, because it is less an- 
noying to others and more manly in itself than wail- 
ing and despair. Thus, Leopardi’s misanthropy 
differs from that of Rousseau and Byron in being 
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more intellectual ; it springs not so much from ex- 
asperated feeling as from the habitual contemplation 
of painful truth. Philosophy is rather an available 
medicament to him than an ultimate good. 

Patriotism, learning, despair, and love are ex- 
pressed in Leopardi’s verse with emphatic beauty. 
There is an antique grandeur, a solemn wail, in his 
allusions to his country, which stirs, and, at the 
sume time, melts the heart. This sad, yet noble 
melody is quite untranslatable ; and we must con- 
tent ourselves with an earnest reference to some of 
these eloquent and finished lyrical strains. How 
grand, simple, and pathetic is the opening of the 
first, Al’ Italia :— 


**O patria mia, vedo le mura e gli archi 
E le colonne e i simalacri e l’erme 
Torri degli avi nostri, 
Ma la gloria non vedo, 
Non vedo il lauro e il ferro ond’éran carchi 
I nostri padri antichi. Or fatta inerme 
Nuda la fronte e nudo il petto mostri. 
Oimé quante ferite, 
Che lividor, che sangue! oh qual ti veggio, 
Formosisiima donna ! Io chiedo al cielu 
E al mondo: dite, dite, 
Chi la ridusse a tale? E questo é peggio, 
Che di catene ha carche ambe le braccia, 
Si che sparte le chiome e senza velo 
Siede in terra negletta e sconsaluta, 
Naseondendo la faccia 
Tra le ginoechia, e piange.”’ 
In the same spirit are the lines on the Monument 
to Dante, to whom he says— 
** Beato te che il fato 
A viver non danno fra tanto orrore ; 
Che non vedesti in braccio 
L/itala moglie a barbaro soldato. 
~ * * * * 
Non si conviene a si corrotta usanza 
Questa d ‘animi eccelsi altrice a scola : 
Se di codardi é stanza, 
Meglio l’é rimaner vedova e sola.’’ 


The poem to Angelo Mai, on his discovery of the 
Republic of Cicero, is of kindred tone—the scholar’s 
triumph blending with the patriot’s grief. An 
identical vein of feeling also we recognize, under 
another form, in the poem written for his sister’s 
nuptials. Bitterly he depicts the fate of woman 
in a country where 

** Virta viva sprezziam, lodiamo estinta ;”’ 
and declares— 

*<O miseri 0 codardi 
Figluioli avrai. Miseri eleggi. 
Tra fortuna e valor dissidio pose 
Il corrotto costume. Ahi troppo tardi, 
E nella sera dell *umane cose, 
Acquista oggi chi nasce il moto e il senso.”’ 


Immenso 


Bruto Minore is vigorous in conception and ex- 
quisitely modulated. In the hymn to the Patri- 
archs, La Primavera, Il Sabato del Vilaggio, Alla 
Luna, Il Passaro Solitaria, ll Canto notturno d’ 
un Pastore errante in Asia, and other poems, Leo- 
pardi pot only gives true descriptive hints, with 
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tact and fidelity, but reproduces the sentiment of 
the hour, or the scene he celebrates, breathing into 
his verse the latent music they awaken in the 
depths of thought and sensibility; the rhythm, the 
words, the imagery, all combine to produce this 
result, in a way analogous to that by which great 
composers harmonize sound, or the masters of land- 
scape blend colors, giving birth to the magical effect 
which, under the name of tone, constitutes the vital 
principle of such emanations of genius. But not 
only in exalted patriotic sentiment and graphic por- 
traiture, nor even in artistic skill, resides all the in- 
dividuality of Leopardi as a poet. His tenderness 
is as sincere as itis manly. There is an indescrib- 
able sadness native to his soul, quite removed from 
acrid gloom or weak sensibility. We have already 
traced it in his opinions and in his life; but its most 
affecting and impressive expression is revealed in 
his poetry. J? Primo Amore, La Sera del Di di 
Festa, Il Risorgimento, and other effusions, in a 
similar vein, are instinct with this deep, yet attrac- 
tive melancholy, the offspring of profound thought 
and emotion. ‘ Uscir dt pena,”’ he sadly declares, 
‘* é diletto fra not ; non brillin gilt ochi se non di 
pianto ; due cose belle hail mondo : amore e morto.” 
In that most characteristic poem, Amore e Morte, 
he speaks of the maiden who la gentilezza del 
morir comprende :— 


** Quando novellamente 
Nasce nel cor profondo 
Un amoroso affetto, 
Languido e stanco insiem con esso in petto 
Un desiderio di morir si sente: 
Come, non so: ma tale 
D’ amor vero e possente 6 il primo effetto; 
Forsei gli ocehi spaura 
Allor questo deserto: a se la terra 
Forse i] mortale inabitabil fatta 
Vede omai senza quella 
Nova, sola, infinita 
Felicita che il suo pensier figura: 
Ma per cagiondi lui grave procella 
Presentendo il suo cor, brama quiete, 
Brama raccorsi in porto 
Dinanzi a fier désio, 
Che gia rugghiando, intorno, intorno oscura.”? 


—— weer 
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BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Wauaere hath thy voice, old Ocean, not been heard? 
O’er every spot thy wild waves once have swept, 
And o’er high hill tops hast thou boldly crept; 

Obedient only to the Omnific Word : 

Sits stillness mid dark Afric’s wastes; yet there 
Of old wert thou. The effigies of thy 
Amazing primal denizens now lie 

Squlptured on every crag. Thy fish appear 

Imbedded in the rock, so gray, whence hewed 
Are Egypt’s pyramids. Immensity 
In thy broad bosom, too, is seen to be, 

Where storms assume terrific attitude : 

One only makes thee calm and quiet stand, 

Who holds thy waters all in “ hollow of his hand.” 





MY 
BY K. 


CHAPTER I. 


A Frew simple sketches would I lay before you, 
gentle reader—sketches from the life of one I knew 
and loved—and which, I will hope, may serve to 
show the “good” which may be gained by “a word 
spoken in season.” 

And now let me introduce at once the heroine of 
my little tale, my well beloved Cousin Alice, or, 
more formally, Miss Alice Ermyn, only daughter of 
the Hon. Judge Ermyn, and niece of the very worthy 
and venerable maidens, Miss Amelia Barton and her 
sister, Miss Anne, who, ha:*~g had her in charge 
since her fifteenth year, and being, withal, very 
good-natured misses, had endeavored, aided in every 
respect by her father, as much as in them lay, to 
pet, pamper, and spoil entirely the interesting young 
heiress; and had succeeded as well as might be ex- 
pected, when we consider the materials with which 
they had to work. But Alice was not easily spoiled; 
and, notwithstanding she possessed her share of 
faults, she was nevertheless a very lovely and a very 
“lovable” personage. 

True, Aunt Anne was brought to acknowledge 
that “ Alice was fond of having her own way,” while 
others thought Alice was downright obstinate; and 
Aunt Amelia “wished Alice were not quite so spi- 
rited,” while others were often annoyed at the little 
termagant’s display of temper; still, a tear or a nod 
from one she loved would cause her to yield, even 
when most determined to carry her point, or subdue 
her when in one of her most violent outbreaks of 
temper. And then, when not angry, no one could 
be more generous, more entirely thoughtless of self, 
more devoted in her love to her friend, than this 
same Alice. 

The Misses Barton lived in a handsome white 
house, “beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Hudson,” as the geographers say. It was a fine old 
place, with its smoothly shaven lawns stretching 
down to the sparkling waters, and shaded by elm 
trees, the society of hill and dale, all belonging to 
the Barton farm; and the house, too, was a hand- 
some structure, which had been built by Miss Bar- 
ton’s grandfather. And the certainty that all this 
would descend to the young Alice did not, in the 
least, diminish the interest with which the mammon- 
loving community regarded her. 

I had just returned from college when I first saw 
Alice Ermyn. I was about to make the tour of 
Europe, and was paying some, long-owed visits pre- 
I was rather averse to mak- 


vious to my departure. 
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ing these visits, especially to my aunts Anne and 
Amelia, for several reasons. In the first place, like 
college youths in general, I imagined myself re- 
markably precocious, and feared that my profundity 
and wit would be but ill appreciated by maiden 
aunts; and then, as a natural consequence of my 
self-admiration, I considered ladies in general, and 
elderly ladies in particular, quite unworthy of my 
regards. Alice soon cured me of that, however ; for 
she was then, verily, a charming little representative 
of the, by me, despised sex. 

Expect not, however, any cousin’s flirtation. Not- 
withstanding Alice had, among other faults, quite a 
taste for coquetry, she would by no means waste her 
talents on such an unpromising specimen as myself; 
and, as for me, I soon loved Alice too well to flirt 
with her. 

I have not, as yet, said one word about my cou- 
sin’s personal appearance; and, indeed, I scarcely 
know what to say. Some called her beautiful, some 
said she was pretty; others would only grant she 
might be so, were her nose straight and her eyes not 
so peculiar. For me, I know she was not beautiful, 
yet there was not one feature of her face I would 
have had altered. 

She had one of those peculiar complexions so 
rarely seen, yet so extremely beautiful, where the 
skin seems transparent, and beneath it may be seen 
wandering, on her cheeks, the hue of the rose, and 
on her temples the delicate blue veins ; her mouth, 
her teeth, and her chin, in its curve to the throat, 
were perfect; her eyes were a sort of hazel, of a 
rather unusual color, but bright and expressive. 

Alice and I were soon warm friends. I had lost 
both my parents; Alice had only her father remain- 
ing, and he was my guardian. We had neither of 
us brothers or sisters, or any o* er cousins, so we 
naturally grew very fond of each other ; and, though 
I was with her but a fortnight, and though that was 
our firt meeting, still, when I left her, Alice cried 
bitterly, expatiated upon the absurdity of traveling 
in general, and of her cousin’s traveling in particu- 
lar, and seemed about to launch into a regular “ fit 
of the blues ;” while I could only promise to write 
often, and claim the same promise from her. And 
so I left her. 

Alice was then about fourteen; and when I next 
saw her, upon my return from Europe, she was 
eighteen. I had heard from her often during my 
absence. At length news came that she had gone 
to New York, and that, under the chaperonage of 
her aunt, the gay and beautiful Mrs. B——, she had 
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made her entrée into fashionable life, and was ad- 
mired and courted, as I had expected. 

During the first year of my absence from home, I 
had formed the acquaintance of Philip Howe. He 
was several years older than myself, being at that 
time nearly thirty, while I was scarcely twenty, years 
old. Philip Howe was universally called, by the 
ladies, a very handsome and entertaining man, by 
gentlemen a very clever and agreeable one, and a 
very talented and fascinating one by all; and they 
were all right. The chief secret, however, of my 
first attachment to him lay in the fact that I already 
knew his sister in America; and, although my cou- 
sin Alice was a very dear cousin, I meant, on my 
return, that Helen Howe should be something still 
dearer. So Philip and myself became inseparable. 
We traveled together through England, France, 
Italy, and Switzerland; and with the increased 
knowledge which every day brought me of his noble 
character, did my love increase for him also. He 
possessed the most brilliant conversational powers I 
ever knew. His information was extensive, and his 
eloquence persuasive. I scarcely ever heard a sub- 
ject discussed of which he did not seem to possess a 
thorough knowledge. One subject alone did he 
avoid—that of religion. 

I had often spoken of Alice to Philip; but I re- 
membered and described her only as a beautiful, but 
wayward child, and had never dreamed that such a 
one could ever infiuence a mind like his. I had 
read to him portions of her letters. At first, they 
were mere sprightly, girlish effusions, always enter- 
taining, rarely thoughtful, and never studied ; after- 
wards they assumed a deeper, more earnest tone, 
and seemed to speak a character more formed and 
more perfect. At all times they were refined, and 
displayed occasionally bursts of enthusiasm that 
would even startle one by their intensity. Philip 
seemed much interested in her letters. 

“ Your cousin,” said he, “has a great deal of cha- 
racter. One may see that from her letters. They 
tell of a thoughtfal mind, but a happy heart, and 
one that has never known sorrow.” 

“ And God grant she never may!"*said I. “She 
is ill fitted to bear with sorrow. I think a deep 
sorrow would kill Alice.” 

“ Not so,” answered Philip. “I see much of reso- 
lution in her letters; and I should judge that she 
had much of fortitude in her character.” 

At length, after an absence of four years, Howe 
and myself turned our route homeward. 

“You must introduce me to your cousin Alice 
when we arrive at America,” said Philip to me, the 
evening after our departure from England. We 
stood upon the deck watching the sunset.: We had 
been speaking of Helen and my hopes. 

“ Willingly,” was my reply to his remark. “And, 
by the way, I received a letter from her yesterday. 
I will read you a portion of it; for, in truth, I am 
somewhat surprised, not at what has occurred, but 





that she has said nothing about it before, when she 
has written so often.” 

And I procured the letter and read—Alice had 
united with the church. 

“Do you wonder at this?” she wrote. “TI trust 
not. I have been, I am still, high-hearted and 
happy; far happier than I had ever dreamed of be- 
fore. It has come to me, this beautiful faith, like 
sunlight from the heaven above ; and, while it has 
given to this life a joy unspeakable and more last- 
ing, it has taught me that, when I have passed 
away from earth, He, the Holy One, has prepared a 
rest, a rest of happiness, where all who have loved 
Him here must be blessed forever, because His 
dwelling-place is there. Why should this love for 
the Creator render me gloomy and ascetic ? Does it 
not rather render more perfect, because more holy, 
every earthly joy, and take the sting from every 
earthly woe? Does it not teach us to treasure more 
carefully, and esteem more highly, all those qualities 
in others which excite our love, because these they 
have received from ‘our Father,’ and it is the pos- 
session of these which renders them more like Him ?” 

“This Christian religion,” said Philip, as if to 
himself, when I had paused, “is beautiful, if we 
could only believe it; infinitely more so than any 
other which has ever been formed.” 

“ And do you not believe it, Philip ?” said I. 

He seemed annoyed, and hastily endeavired to 
change the conversation. 

“ Answer me, Philip,” I insisted. “I wish to talk 
of this now.” 

He was silent a moment; then, approaching nearer 
to me, he replied— 

“My mother died before my recollection. My 
father owned a large plantation in Georgia, where 
we resided. He was a man of talent and energy; 
but he possessed a grasping ambition and an in- 
domitable pride; and—I speak thus to you alone, 
Tom—he had little regard for the means of which 
he made use, or what were the consequences to 
others, if only he accomplished his purposes. I 
was the oldest zon. I had one brother, Edmond, 
who died when I was about eighteen. My father, 
for some reasons which I cannot explain to you, had 
always disliked me. He was a man of violent pas- 
sions; and, after the death of my mother, his hatred 
of me increased to such an extent that he could not 
endure my presence. He selected a college at the 
north, where I should pursue my education, and I 
did not return to my home until after his death. 

“And this man, my father, was a member of the 
church ; and, as I often saw him leave his home 
with curses on his lip, and enter the church, and, 
with great apparent emotion, read the service and 
repeat the ‘creed,’ I could scarcely fail to acquire a 
disgust at the church which would admit such & 
member, and a disbelief of the religion which he 
professed. 

“This has increased with my observation. I 
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have, indeed, seen some more consistent believers 
than he, and some enthusiasts, who really seemed to 
believe the truth of the doctrine ; but rarely have I 
seen one whose religion was of the heart, the under- 
standing, and the conduct.” 

“ But,” said I, “should we conclude, because some 
of the professors of this faith are false, that the faith 
itself is so?” 

“Perhaps not, Tom,” replied he—*“ perhaps not. 
Let us speak no more of this. I meant never to 
have done so. It was not wise for me to risk the 
diminishing of our friendship on account of a mere 
difference of opinion; and still less would I wish 
that any word of mine should have a tendency to 
weaken your faith, if you really believe this doctrine. 
And now, Tom, let us never speak of this again.” 
And, so saying, he turned and walked away. 

Our voyage was prosperous; and, at length, the 
fair shores of America dawned upon our view, and 
soon after we had landed in the busy city of New 
York. As soon as possible after my arrival, I hast- 
ened to seek my uncle and cousin, and Howe to see 
his sister. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening when I 
rang for admittance at Mrs. B.’s beautiful mansion, 
and was ushered into her parlors. Judge Ermyn, I 
was informed, was out of town, but Miss Ermyn 
would be with me soon; and, almost before the mes- 
sage was delivered, she entered. 

I had left Alice a child; I found her now a wo- 
man, and a very beautiful one; yet still the same 
warm-hearted Alice, as I discovered from her affec- 
tionate greeting. Her manners were still as winning 
as of old; but she had acquired a self-possession 
which rendered them still more graceful in the wo- 
man, though differing much from the waywardness, 
the quick succession of smile, and frown, and tear, 
which had rendered her so charming as a child. 
She still retained all her former frankness and art- 
lessness, while, at the same time, firm principles 
seemed to have acquired the control of her impulsive 
temper. 

The clear color still reveled in her cheek, and the 
smile still hovered round her red lip, disclosing as 
often as of old the pearls they hid; but, in the 
glance of her dark eye, might be seen traces of 
thoughts and feelings once unknown. Her usual 
exquisite taste was displayed in her dress; but I 
perceived, from its richness, that she was probably 
engaged somewhere for the evening. I asked her 
where, and received permission to accompany her. 

“We were intending to go to Mrs. Arlington’s for 
a short time, and then we were engaged to Mrs. 
Ward. By the way, it is there that Miss Howe re- 
sides. I believe you are acquainted with her, ain’t 
you, coz? Mr. Ward is her guardian.” 

“Indeed !” said I, with an increased desire to ac- 
company her. “I would like much to see Miss 
Howe”—— 


“T don’t doubt it,” interrupted Alice. 
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“ But I don’t care to go to Mrs. Arlington’s.” 

“Oh,” said Alice, “I will persuade my aunt to go 
there alone, and we will call for her in an hour.” 

She did so; and, after Mrs. B—— had “sailed” 
into the room, “congratulated me upon my safe ar- 
rival, hoped I was very well, and that she should see 
me often at her house,” she left us with the injunc- 
tion not to delay for more than an hour. 

We talked earnestly and frankly until the clock 
told the hour of ten; then Alice, starting, declared 
we must go. 

We called for Mrs. B——, and drove to Mr. 
Ward’s. I pass over the joy I felt at meeting Helen, 
and at the assurance I contrived to elicit that she 
was still true to me as when I left her. 

At length, as I stood talking with her for a mo- 
ment between the dancing, Philip joined us. 

“T have seen a vision of loveliness, Tom,” said 
he, “which I believe is some one to whom you have 
promised me an introduction. You have been so 
engrossed by some fair lady—don’t blush so, Nelly— 
as to have quite forgotten it.” 

“Ah! What is she like ?” said I. 
if you are right in your conjecture.” 

“She has a laughing eye, a blushing cheek, and 
the most beautiful mouth, chin, and throat in the 
world. Then, I believe, she wears white gauze, or 
lace, or gossamer, over rose color. On the whole, I 
think she would remind one very much of a cherry 
rose, with a beam of sunlight flashing on its petals.” — 

“ Bravo, brother Philip!” said Helen. “ You cer- 
tainly are improved in the charming art of paying 
compliments to an absent lady, though scarcely in 
flattering one present.” 

“T leave that for Tom when we are with you. He 
does such things with a much better grace than I. 
Besides, Nelly, I have a strange way of never flat- 
tering those whom I love, especially when we have 
been parted so long as you and I have.” 

“ Ah, brother,” said she, “call all the world beau- 
tiful, if you will; while you remember your sister 
thus, she is happy.” Then, suddenly changing her 
tone, as she saw my earnest gaze at her face, with a 
blush and a smile that a woman has at her command 
in such cases, she exclaimed, “ There, take him, and 
introduce him to this ‘sun-bright maiden,’ who, I 
imagine, is my friend, Alice Ermyn. I see Captain 
Osborn coming to claim me for this dance.” 

I found my cousin surrounded by a troop of dan- 
glers, who, however, soon dispersed as I, rather un- 
ceremoniously, claimed for myself and my friend the 
principal share of her attention. 

As we approached, she, to the great mortification 
of the perfumed gentry around, was good-naturedly 
conversing with a very shy, awkward boy, whom I 
had previously endeavored to engage in conversa- 
tion, and had entirely failed in my effort. Alice, 
however, with a woman’s tact, had “drawn out” his 
conversational powers, and his proud, happy look 
was very different from the shy, distressed, “ not-at- 
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home” expression he had formerly worn. She gave 
him into my charge, when she, soon after, accepted 
Philip’s invitation to promenade, with a whispered 
injunction to “amuse him till she came back, for he 
seemed very lonesome.” 

Such acts as this were what, more than levity or 
wit, rendered Alice a general favorite. Acts of 
genuine kindness, by which she won not only admi- 
ration, but gratitude and friendship. That same 
boy said to me, years after, when his awkward bash- 
fulness had given way to a graceful self-possession— 

“T shall not, I think, forget Miss Ermyn’s kind- 
ness to me at the first party I ever attended. It 
seemed a little thing to her to speak to me and make 
me speak; but I was fresh from the country, and 
the most retired part of it, where I had seen little 
company, and the lights and these people, I assure 
you, frightened me terribly till, finally, Miss Ermyn, 
with her earnest, unaffected, good-natured manner, 
placed me quite at my ease. Such little acts have 
gained her the gratitude and friendship of many 
others besides myself.” 

After that night, we saw Alice frequently. Helen 
and Alice were already acquainted ; and, for my sake 
first, afterwards for her own, Alice sought her so- 
ciety much, and soon learned to love her as a dear 
friend. 

Philip remained several weeks in New York, and 
then retarned to his home at the south. During his 
stay in the city, Judge Ermyn had returned. He, 
too, yielded to the skill of Philip’s gifted mind and 
heart. He conceived a warm attachment to him, 
and earnestly invited him to accompany me to his 
house in the summer. 

“Come home with Tom,” said he. “I know that 
he and Alice, by their united efforts, are trying to 
persuade your sister to do so. Alice, in her usual 
wilful way, déclares it shall be so; while Tom, I 
suppose, flatters himself he shall be equally success- 
ful by another mode of praceeding. We can pro- 
mise you there fishing, and even shooting, sailing 
and driving, riding and walking, by way of amuse- 
ment, with the society of such fair ladies” 

“ By way of instruction,” interposed Helen. 

Philip laughed, thanked him, professed that it 
would be extremely difficult to refuse such an invita- 
tion, glanced at Alice, who smiled, and finally ended 
by accepting the invitation. * 





CHAPTER II. 


Jvuiy found Philip Howe on his way to the little 
village where was Alice’s early home, and where we 
were spending the summer. I had driven to the 
neighboring railroad station to meet him ; and, soon 
after his arrival there, we alighted at my aunt 
Anne’s hospitable door. 

Helen was at the door to meet him, and welcome 
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him with the warmest affection. He passed his arm 
round her slender waist, and, kissing lightly her 
pure white forehead, drew her to the parlor, where 
Judge Ermyn stood with extended hand to welcome 
him. 

“Yes!” exclaimed I; “this is ever the way: no 
sort of notice is taken of me when Philip is here.” 

“Don’t begin to scold, Tom,” said my uncle. 

“T was talking to Helen,” responded [. 

“Humph!” said he. “If, by any possibility, you 
could be persuaded to stay away from her as long as 
Philip has, then you might perhaps be welcomed 
with more empressement than you now are.” 

“Should I, Helen ?” whispered I, pathetically. 

And Helen laughed, as ladies always do when 
they don’t know what to say. 

In the mean time, came Aunt Anne and Aunt 
Amelia, eager to welcome a brother of our Alice’s 
friend. 

He acknowledged all their kindness with his 
usual inimitable grace. And, at the first opportu- 
nity, Aunt Anne declared Mr. Howe to be the most 
agreeable young man she had met for years; so 
soon does a gentle manner and a pleasant word sub- 
due the heart. - 

“ Where is Miss Ermyn ?” asked Philip, at length, 
as time passed on, and still she did not appear. 

“Indeed, I do not know,” replied Aunt Amelia. 
“She went out about two hours since. I can’t im- 
agine why she is so long absent. She knew that 
you were coming, and that Tom had gone for you; 
and she said she should return before he did. Did 
she not tell you where she was going, Miss Howe ?” 
said the good lady, quite alarmed lest any one 
should imagine Alice meant to treat with rudeness 
Helen’s brother. 

“No,” replied Helen. “She merely said she was 
going out for a walk. I was dressing, and she did 
not ask me to accompany her.” 

“ Doubtless performing some act of charity,” quoth 
Aunt_Anne. 

Philip looked up at her with a quick glance, as 
of a person aware that words are often spoken “ for 
effect,” and able to detect where such was the case. 
He found litile traces of deceit upon Aunt Anne’s 
open countenance. I saw that Philip was a little 
piqued at my cousin’s continued absence. 

Tea was announced, and still she came not. After 
tea, Helen was engaged for a game of chess with my 
uncle. Philip and myself went out for a walk. 

We strolled through the village to a portion of it 
where resided some Irish workmen at the neighbor- 
ing mills. In a dirty hovel, on a pallet of straw, lay 
a woman dying. Beside her, supporting her head 
upon her arm, sat Alice. Near her stood a broken 
earthen bowl, containing some water. With this, 
Alice occasionally cooled the feverish lips of the wo- 
man, or, with her own delicate fingers, smoothed 
back the disheveled and tangled hair from her hag- 
gard face, whispering those low and soothing words 
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which are music from a woman’s lip. Directly a 
tidy-looking woman passed us, whom I recognized 
as a sister of one of my aunt’s servants. Led by a 
ragged Irish boy, she entered the house. 

“ Johnny says you sent for me, Miss Ermyn,” said 
she. 

“T did, Mrs. Brown,” replied Alice. “I wish you 
would stay with this woman a few hours, until it is 
no longer necessary, and then take Johnny home 
with you till morning. I will send David down to 
stay with you. And I will try to return your kind- 
ness at some future day.” 

“Certainly I will stay, Miss Ermyn,” answered 
Mrs. Brown; “to accommodate you, if not for hu- 
manity’s sake. I shall not forget how kind you 
were to my poor Andrew when he died.” 

We passed on, and heard no more; but soon we 
saw Alice leave the house and walk quickly home- 


ward. Slowly, we did the same. 

“Yes,” said Philip, at length, in a low tone, “ it 
was beaut:ful to- see that young, light-hearted girl 
bending, in tenderest love, over that wretched, dy- 
ing woman! But her conduct would have been the 
same did she possess no belief in a heaven or a God. 
It is her own gentle heart which prompts such 
actions.” 

I did not reply, and we walked homeward silently. 

Philip Howe's was not a heart easily won ; neither 
was my cousin’s; yet, as Philip lingered there week 
after week, I saw that the gentle, but joyous spirit 
of Alice had awakened in Philip a deeper interest 
than ever had titled foreign dame; and upon my 
cousin’s cheek came, at his glance, the fitful blush, 
and her eye had the impassioned look that tells 
when the deep wells of feeling within a woman’s 
heart are stirred by the wing of love. 





We sat one evening by the open window enjoying 
the twilight. My uncle and aunts were within the 
room. 

“ Alice,” said Aunt Anne, “have you heard the 
sad intelligence in regard to your former friend, 
Mary Sandford ?” 

“No,” exclaimed Alice. “What, aunt? Is she 
not happy? Her husband is” 

“She has none now, Alice.” 

“Charles Sandford dead! 
I hope not.” 

“He did—very. He was thrown from his horse, 
and killed by the fall. He died in great agony. 
And in that—in his extreme mental suffering—con- 
sisted Mary’s chief misery. She could scarcely love 
one who treated her as he did.” 

“Was he unkind to her?” said Alice. 

“He was positively cruel. He openly said he 
only married her out of regard to his father’s com- 
mand; that he disliked her; and he had never seen 
his child. He said he did not consider himself at 
all bound by his marriage ; that he only lived with 
her to retain the Sandford property ; condemned her 
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as a ‘canting hypocrite ;’ forbade her the use of mo- 
ney for charity ; forbade her entrance into a church; 
and, in short, Mary has rather existed than lived 
during the four years of her married life.” 

“Poor Mary!” sighed Alice. “Why did she 
marry him—an infidel ?” 

“Does Miss Ermyn suppose it was that which 
wrecked her friend’s happiness ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Alice. “ How could it be other- 
wise ?” 

“ Would you not wed an infidel ?” 

“Never!” said Alice, rather surprised at the 
question. 

Philip’s cheek grew pale; but he said no more. 

“Why, Alice,” said I, “a person may possess a 
warm, kind heart and a gifted understanding—I 
have known such who were called infidels.” 

“ Possibly you may, coz. But, as for me, I could 
never love one who had too little understanding to 
comprehend the simple and beautiful truths of the 
Gospel, too little taste to appreciate them, and too 
little heart to know and love their Author. Such a 
one would possess too little understanding, taste, and 
soul for me.” 

Philip arose, suddenly, and remarked upon the 
beauty of the moon, professed himself a great ad- 
mirer of moonlight, regretted that the dew was so 
heavy as to preclude the possibility of a moonlight 
walk accompanied by the ladies, and finally walked 
down to see its reflection upon the water. Excusing 
myself, I joined him. : 

We proceeded in silence to the river. It was a 
glorious night. The moon was at its full, and the 
tiny wavelets seemed woven of its golden rays, save 
where tree or rock threw over the water its well- 
defined shadow. The mellow ray fell on the dewy 
grass and trembling spray, lighting up all with 
a dreamy beauty. The pale features of my friend, 
as he leaned against the trunk of an elm tree, were 
clearly revealed. His lip was compressed, and his 
heavy brow hung low over his restless eye. I saw 
that he was suffering; yet I spoke hot. He was not 
one to accept pity, nor I to seek confidence, so I 
silently drank in the glories of the night, and 
thought of Helen. 

“Tom,” said Philip at length, abruptly, “hear 
that whippowil. What does its song say ?” 

“Oh,” said I, “thére is a voluptuous melancholy 
in its note just fitting for the night.” 

“ Not so,” answered he; “’tis a note of bitter sad- 
ness, as where there is no joy in the heart; and the 
moonlight, the glittering wave, the deep dark sky, 
and all the beauty here bring no relief. You have 
never known such sorrow, for yours is a happy, 
careless spirit, and you have friends to love you. 
You are—you will be happy, Tom; while with me 
the brightest cup is ever dashed with bitterness. 

“Friendless in childhood, deceived and hated in 
youth, banished from home in earliest manhood, 
what wonder that gentleness and trust have left my 
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heart. * And now when, by one purer and holier, the 


erust which had gathered round its better feelings 
is broken, to be scorned for the very evil my misfor- 
tunes have occasioned, no wonder the spirit grows 
sad as the song of yonder bird. Tom, I love your 
cousin; and I had learned to hope that life would 
seem to me again not the paltry, worthless thing it 
has been; and now a wild enthusiasm has made her 
say she ‘ will not wed an infidel /’” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then I spoke— 

“Philip, I know that you love Alice. I believe 
that she loves you. Ask her. It may be” 

“Twill, Tom! Thank you for those words! If 
she loves me, her religion will be but a slight ob- 
stacle. If it will yield to lighter passions, it surely 
will to love. I will ask her now,” said he, after a 
pause ; and, turning, we walked quickly towards the 
house. 

Alice and Helen sat where we had left them. I 
drew Helen’s arm within my own, and we went out 
upon the long piazza. Philip and Alice followed, 
and passed to a smaller one off from the conserva- 
tory. 

“ Alice,” said Philip, in a low tone, “I must tell 
you a story to-night.” 

It was the first time he had called her Alice; and, 
as the moonlight fell upon his face, she saw that his 
cheek was flushed, and his eye fixed with a strange, 
impassioned look upon her face. Alice trembled at 
she knew not what. 

“ Listen to me, Alice. When I was in Europe, I 
met your cousin. He loved my sister, and so we 
became nearer friends. He told me there of his fair 
young cousin Alice. He read me her letters, and 
spoke of her character. I became interested, and 
promised myself a pleasant acquaintance when I 
should see her. I returned, and met her. She was 
graceful, winning, and beautiful ; far more so than I 
had ever seen or dreamed. Then, as I knew her 
more, I found her gentle, pure, and noble. I learned 
to love her devotedly, as only those who love rarely 
ean leve. Alice, can you not return this love? I 
know ’tis but a seared and wayward heart I have to 
offer; but it is full, full to the brim, with love for 
you. Will you not accept it, Alice ?” 

He had paused in his walk, and the moonlight 
fell upon the face of Alice, revealing the mantling 
of the rich color on her delicate cheek, and the 
quiver of her warm, red lip, while the white eyelid 
concealed her beaming eye, as silently she placed 
her hand within his own. He pressed his lips pas- 
sionately upon her taper fingers for a moment; then, 
suddenly, he dropped her hand. A struggle passed 
over his features. 

“No, Alice!” said he, “not so, not so! I must 
tell you all before you yield to me your love. Oh 
Heaven! my words may even now check the stream 
as it flows forth to meet me!” He paused for a mo- 





ment, and then spoke, in a low, earnest, but still 
hopeful tone : “ Alice, I have had a beautiful dream, ; 








and it seemed almost realized. There was a cup 
filled to the brim with happiness, and life and you 
had held the cup, beloved, to my lip; but, even as I 
tasted, I thought your hand trembled, and you had 
almost withdrawn the life-giving draught forever 
from me. I must tell you all, Alice, lest a shadow 
steal between your heart and mine, and grow darker 
and darker, until both break in agony. 

“ Alice, you spoke this evening of feelings I have 
never known, of a love I have never felt. You said 
you would never wed with one who worshiped not 
the God you worship. Alice, will you love me still 
when you know that this ideal being, this impersona- 
tion of goodness, who claims your heart's best feel- 
ings, is to me only an ideal, an illusion of the im- 
agination, a mere dream, in which I cannot believe ; 
that you alone, dearest, are my God, my idol—that 
you alone I worship ?” 

The moonlight again fell on the lady’s face; but 
every trace of color was gone—it expressed only 
horror and agony. 

“ Philip,” said she, at length, and her voice sound- 
ed hollow and strange, “I can never be yours !” 

« Alice !” he exclaimed, “ think for a moment what 
you say! Your love is all the world tome! Think, 
Alice, of my misery, my despair; for every hope of 
my life now is centred upon you! I will respect 
your religion; I will never seek to estrange it. Oh, 
Alice, remember, if we part now, we may never meet 
again! Must it be so?” 

“Oh, God !” said Alice, in a choking voice, “why 
am I so tempted ?” 

“Is it temptation, Alice? 
asked Philip, in an eager voice, 

“Yes, Philip Howe,” she answered, “you are far 
dearer to me than life; but not than my God, and 
the safety of my soul. I cannot hazard that, even 
though now I would gladly die but to hear you re- 
call those words which you have spoken. God bless 
you, Philip—and—farewell!” And, turning slowly, 
she left him. | 

Helen followed Alice to the parlor, and I joined 
Philip. I never saw a face so changed as his. His 
cheek was pale as the marble, his eyes were closed, 
and his whole frame shook with emotion. I gazed 
at him a moment in silence; then I spoke to him. 
With a strong effort, he controlled his emotion, and, 
taking my arm, we left the piazza. His face was 
still pale, but calm and quiet as usual. Oh, the 
power of love, which can thus bend a proud man’s 
spirit, and crush young woman’s heart to atoms! 
Oh, the power of woman, who, with gentle words, 
smiles, and tears, gains over man the power to “kill 
or cure !” 

Early on the ensuing morning, Howe left us on 
pretence of business at a neighboring town. 

We had already assembled at the breakfast-table 
when Alice entered. When she did, Helen and my- 
self scanned her closely. She was very pale. All 
the beautiful color had gone from her cheeks, save 


Do you love me?” 
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where, in one little place, it burned like a fever 
spot; her eyes were bright, but restless, and her 
smile was forced and strange. She was evidently 
under great excitement, expecting, yet dreading to 
see Philip. She ate nothing; but, excusing herself, 
soon went about her accustomed duties. 

I felt very sorry for my cousin. She seemed so 
ill fitted to crush, with a calm, determined hand, 
all the love and hopes of her own glad spirit—to see 
them wither, and still to live. The time wore on 
until the hour of noon, when a note came to Judge 
Ermyn, and one to myself, from Philip. 


“Dear Tom,” mine ran, “I leave this morning 
for the South. I shall hope to see you and Helen 
there in the spring. I will write more in a few 
days. Icannot now. Yours, &c., 

“P, Howe.” 


I carried to Judge Ermyn the letter which was 
addressed to him. In his own manly, characteristic 
manner, Philip told him all; thanked him for his 
hospitality, and begged him to deliver the inclosed 
note to Miss Ermyn. My uncle requested me to de- 
liver the note to Alice. I found that she had wan- 
dered to the river, to the very spot where Philip and 
I had stood the night before. She still seemed rest- 
less and excited. I handed her Philip’s note in 
silence. She tore it open quickly, and read— 


“ Arice, farewell! You have said it, and I leave 
you. I make no attempt to change your resolution, 
for I feel it would be ineffectual. I will not tell you 
of my misery; ’twould only render you more un- 
happy. I only bid you farewell. We shall meet no 
more for years, beloved. We shall only meet as 
strangers after years have flown. May you be hap- 
py, Alice, in the path which you have chosen! I 
have nothing left to comfort me in mine—nothing 
but the remembrance of her who is so dear to me. 
Once more, farewell! P. H.” 


Alice read the note; then, looking up, saw her 
father, who had joined us. She handed him the 
note, saying, in a voice of inexpressible sadness— 

“Tt is all over now! This is the end!” And, 
turning, she walked quietly homeward. 

We hastily followed her. Her face had lost all its 
color, her cheek and lip were equally white. She 
spoke not; but, seating herself upon the piazza, re- 
mained silent for hours. At length, the sun went 
down and the moon arose; then, as its cold, pale 
light fell on her, she arose with a shudder and en- 
tered the house. 

How was all changed since she last looked upon 
its radiance! Then her heart was light and happy; 
now it was almost breaking. Then she was rejoicing 
in the purest joy a woman knows, unselfish, devoted 
love; now she had learned a woman’s bitterest les- 
son, her fairest hopes were crushed forever. 
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At length, a passionate burst of tears gavé relief 
to her overcharged feelings. She wept for a while, 
without restraint, in her father’s arms, where she 
had been always used to grieve for her former child- 
ish sorrows. 

“God has commanded the sacrifice,” said she, 
with a trusting look in her tearful eyes, “and he 
will give me strength to bear it.” 

The long hours of night were passed by her in 
prayers for strength; but morning found her calm. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tre passed; and, with it, the cares of many, and 
the joys and hopes of many more. To Helen and 
myself it lagged pleasantly along, as it brought 
nearer our wedding day. To my poor cousin its 
tread was more solemn; it brought to her the reali- 
zation of no bright hope on earth, it only brought 
her nearer her life’s close. 

The winter season came, and Alice returned to 
town. One bright October morning, I had married 
Helen Howe, and Alice, as the only bridesmaitl, 
went much into society. She was still beautiful, but 
much changed from the belle of the preceding win- 
tec. The principal charm of her face had ever been 
its expression; and now, as if her soul had been 
purified by sorrow, it wore a lofty, earnest look, far 
more fascinating than the ever merry word and 
smile which had won the admiration of “ society.” 
Yet Alice grew not sombre. 

“ My lighter, happier hours,” she said, “are for 
the world, my suffering for myself, or the few who 
would love me in my sorrow, and wish to share it 
with me.” 

So Alice laughed and jested still, was still courted 
and admired by the gentlemen, while, stranger still, 
her calm dignity forbade the malice of even “fine 
ladies.” Yet her closer friends could see that the 
heart-happiness was gone from her smile and her 
glance. Her elastic spirit might have recovered 
from a sudden shock, her soul had received more; 
it was as if an iron hand had crushed it, and pressed 
out the brightest drops of life. Had Philip died 
believing in her faith, she could have borne it more 
easily; but to know he might live on for years in 
unbelief, and die at last uncheered by love of friends 
below, or hope of heaven above —this was the 
sharpest pang of her misery. Yet said she to her 
father, the only time she ever spoke of it— 

“T dared not wed him. I trust my faith is strong. 
I know he might never have sought to change it; 
but could I have prayed at night, ‘lead me not into 
temptation, and deliver me from evil,’ when I had 
placed myself in the greatest temptation, and planted 
my foot in the very road to evil ?” 

Still time passed onward towards eternity. Win- 
ter had given place to gladsome spring, and, with 
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the earliest May, Helen and I had accompanied 
Alice to her country home, and had turned our 
route southward. 

July had come, with its glowing mornings and 
balmy evenings. Alice sat once more in the deep 
window by the piazza. One year ago, Philip was 
there beside her. The sweet morning air came 
stealing over her warm cheek, and the wild, exulting 
song of the birds fell on her ear as pleasantly as 
then, and a feeling of renewed trust and peace came 
to her heart as she inhaled the breath and listened 
to the voice of nature, and thought of Him who had 
thus made for man “all nature beauty to his eye 
and music to his ear;” and, not only yielding anew 
her own heart to His trust and keeping, she rejoiced 
that He, too, would preserve the misguided wanderer 
whom she still mourned and loved. 

Directly her father entered the room and seated 
himself by her side, handing her a letter, without a 
word. Alice took it, starting as she looked at the 
superscription. Did she not know that well? She 
had received one letter written by that hand, and 
she needed not to open this to know it was from 
Philip Howe. She broke the seal, and read— 


“ My BELOVED ALIceE—Once more, though for the 
last time, I must call you thus—I am here, near the 
spot. where you live, and I could not leave again 
without once more writing to you. 

“ Alice, I have found it—that faith for which you 
sacrificed your love—and it is you to whom I am 
indebted for it. That religion which could prompt 
an impassioned, warm-hearted woman to sacrifice 
what she confessed were her dearest hopes—I knew 
that religion could not be all a dream. Since that, I 
have thought, I have studied, I have read, and con- 
versed with the wisest and best divines. I have 
always believed in a Creator; I knew the world did 
not come by chance; but I believed not in the God 
of your love. I said, ‘He is only an all-powerful 
God who can create and destroy.’ The Bible and 
its glorious truths were nothing to me. 

“ Now, thanks be to Him, I believe, fully and fer- 
vently, ali. But all this has come too late for my 
joy in this world, though I trust not too late for my 
peace in another. 

“You are another’s now. I had not thought you 
could so soon forget your love; yet I do not re- 
proach you. It was right that you should struggle 
against your love for an infidel. Were you still free 
and loving me, I might now claim you, since that 
bar to our happiness is removed. Yet now I must 
once more bid you farewell! And, deeply and faith- 
fully as I still love you, still I rejoice that you once 
refused my love, as, without that, I might never 
have learned a nobler than even worship of you. 
My still loved, but lost Alice, ‘God bless you !’ 

¢?. EP 


Alice’s face grew absolutely radiant with joy. 
Unmindful of her father’s presence, she fell on her 














knees, and fervently thanked the Being who had 
thus answered her prayers. At length, when she 
had somewhat recovered from her emotion, she 
handed her father the note. 

“What means this, Alice,” said he—“you are 
another's now ?” 

“Indeed,” exclaimed Alice, “I do not know. It 
must be he has heard so.” She had, for the mo- 
ment; forgotten the last part of the note in her joy 
at the intelligence contained in the first. She 
thought some time. “TI will write to him,” said she, 
finally, “and tell him, father, that I am still free.” 

“Do so, my child.” 

And Alice wrote— 


“ Puiuip, thank God for what you have told me! 
Iam happy now. Why do you say I am not free? 
I am bound to but one only. Let him come to me, 
and he shall find me still his. ALIceE.” 


What now remains to be told? Philip had, in- 
deed, given credence to a false report in regard to 
her engagement to another. They were united, and 
were happy. 

Years have passed since then. Helen sits beside 
me as I write. She has become a fair, plump ma- 
tron; yet she seems to me still as lovely as when we 
wandered by the river’s bank in former days. Phi- 
lip and Alice are with us now. Time has slightly 
blanched my friend’s dark hair, and dimmed the 
bloom upon my cousin’s cheek, yet still her smile 
answers his as warmly as on that bright July morn- 


ing years ago. 
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Tr is twilight, silent twilight, and my heart returns to thee, 

The gone, long gone, forever gone, but whom I yet may see; 

Thou hast passed from earth before me, but, with thy part- 
ing prayer, 

My name was lisped to Heaven, that Gop would guide me 
there. 


My Mary, on this balmy breeze, didst thou not float along? 
There came unto my longing heart a strain of angel song ; 
Methinks I hear the melody of thy sweet, familiar tone, 
As of old it rose at twilight, ere I was left alone. 


Alone! alone! oh, doubly lone! did not sweet dreams of 
thee 

Float down to me at twilight, and give thee back to me; 

Give thee back in all thy beauty, so spiritual and bright, 

That, like life when here I knew thee, doth seem the hap- 


py night. 


Oh, dim and dusky twilight, thou art fading soft and slow, 

As passed my angel Mary from the realm of night and woe; 

But she waits for me in Heaven, and her love from out the 
sky 

Shines like a star upon my soul, my guide to bliss on high. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Tue distinguishing feature of Grecian dress in 
ancient times was the pallium, whence the people 
were frequently called Palliati. This garment, 
which was shaped somewhat like a modern cloak, 
was very wide and long, so that its ample dimen- 
sions enabled it to be wound several times round the 
body ; the edges were sometimes cut out to resemble 
fringe. The pallium had no collar, and was worn 
over the chlamyde. 

The chlamyde is a garment about which authors 
greatly differ. Some affirm that it resembled the 
Roman toga, but the greater number reject this 
opinion; whatever its exact shape and dimensions 
may have been is therefore uncertain, but it was 
usually fastened on the shoulder by a brooch. 

The phelone, a dress often mentioned by Greek 
writers, differed from the chlamyde only in the 
quality of the material of which it was formed, the 
former being usually made of a coarse manufacture 
fit for wearing in the country. 

The under-garments of the Greeks, which gene- 
rally were of white woolen stuff, bore the name of 
tunica— 


“A vest and tunic o’er me next she threw.”—Odyssey. 


The tunics were of different kinds, and varied in 
name according to their shape and texture; they 
were worn equally by men and women, the only dif- 
ference being that the latter always had the petti- 
coat and sleeves long, while the common tunic of the 
men generally descended no lower than the calf of 
the leg, and the sleeves were short and very narrow. 
Thus, in the “ Odyssey,” we read of Ulyssea— 


* 
“The goddess, with a radiant tunic, dressed 
My limbs, and o’er me cast a silken vest.” 


The exomide was a tunic without sleeves, generally 
worn by servants, and often also by philosophers, 
who, to mark their contempt of luxury, sometimes 
clothed themselves in the most unostentatious man- 
ner. 

The calasirie was another tunic made of linen, 
and with a fringe at the bottom. The richest tunics 
were made of silk, and they were fastened at the 
waist by a girdle or belt. 

The upper garment worn by Grecian women was 
called ampechone ; it was a kind of light cloak. 

The Grecian matrons were, like the ladies of most 
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other nations, fond of dress and ornament, and also 
of perfumes. 

The principal occupations and amusements of wo- 
men, in the earlier ages, seem to have consisted in 
spinning, weaving, and embroidering. The Grecian 
ladies, in particular, were very celebrated for their 
skill in all kinds of needlework. At some of the re- 
ligious festivals, it was the custom to offer, to the god 
or goddess in whose honor it was instituted, a gar- 
ment woven and embroidered for that purpose. Thus, 
at the Athenian /éte in honor of Minerva, a robe 
was carried in the procession; it was of a white co- 
lor, without sleeves, and embroidered with gold: 
upon it were described the achievements of the god- 
dess. Jupiter, also, and the heroes, had their effi- 
gies in it. Hence, men of courage and bravery are 
said to be worthy to be portrayed in Minerva’s sa- 
ered garment, as in Aristophanes— 


“We will our fathers treat with high esteem, 
Whose brave exploits are worthy Attica, 
Fit to be portrayed in Minerva’s vest.” 


The ancient Greeks generally went bareheaded ; 
they had, nevertheless, a kind of hat, which they 
called sciadion, which signifies parasol. Their hair 
was an object of great importance, and they devoted 
much time and attention to it. The custom of dedi- 
cating the hair to one of their deities, and shaving 
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off some of their locks for that purpose, seems to 
have been general both with the men and women of 
ancient Greece. In Euripides, when Pentheus 
threatens Bacchus to shave his hair, the young god 
tells him it would be an impious action, because he 
designed it as an offering to some deity— 


“ This lock is sacred, this I do preserve 
As some choice votive off ring for the god.” 


Fashion seems to have exercised as much influ- 
ence over the head-dresses of the ladies, in the an- 
cient days of Greece, as she does at the present time ; 
gold, pearls, precious stones, flowers, and ribbons, 
were employed to ornament the tresses. One of 
their coiffures is described as an immense tower of 





bows and curls, and appears to have served as # mo- 
del for the commode already mentioned. False hair 
seems also to have been very generally used, and in 
great quantities, both curled and frizzled. 

In Greece, married women were distinguished 
from the unmarried by the manrer in which the 
hair was parted in front. 

Tt seems to have been the custom for women al- 
ways to cover their faces with a veil when they went 
out, or appeared in public, as we read of Penelope— 


“Then from her lodgings went the beauteous dame, 
And to her much-expecting courtiers came; 
There veiled before the door she stood.” 


A veil seems also to have been worn as an emblem 
of mourning by the ancient Greeks— 


“Her face wrapp’d in a veil declared her woes.” 
Nor does this fashion appear to have belonged to 
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women only, for Theseus thus addressed Adrastus, 
when he came to him after his loss at Thebes— 


“Speak out, unfold your head, restrain your tears.” 


Among the ornaments worn by the Greeks, the 
brooch bore a distinguished place; it was a neces- 
sary as well as an ornamental part of their attire, 
being used to fasten the tunics and the chlamydes. 
It was of various shapes and materials. Bracelets, 
which were worn both by men and women, appear 
to have served as a mark of honor as well as of 
slavery, for we find them presented to warriors as a 
recompense for valor, at a period when they are 
mentioned by the historian Suetonius as being worn 
by slaves, in token of their servitude. The ordinary 
kinds were made of copper or iron, the more elegant 
of ivory, silver, gold, and precious stones. Homer 
thus describes the bracelet presented by Euryma- 
chus to Penelope— 


“A bracelet rich with gold, with amber gay, 
That shot effulgence like the solar ray.” 


Necklaces and bracelets also seem to have been 
awarded as the prize of courage both in real and 
mimic warfare. Homer speaks of “orient neck- 
laces” — necklaces strung with pearls, and others 
worked with art, whence we may infer that the an- 
eients were skillful in their manufacture. Ear-rings 
appear to have, been worn only by women and boys: 
immense sums were expended upon these orna- 
ments. Seneca observes that a single pair was often 
worth the revenue of a rich man. 

The dress of the modern Grecians differs much 
in various parts of the country. The matrons of 
Athens wear garments made of red or blue cloth, 
with very short waists, and petticoats falling in folds 
to the ground. Over the head and shoulders they 
throw a thin flowing veil of white muslin, ornament- 
ed with a gold border. The attire of a maiden of 
the same city consists of a long red vest, with a 
square yellow satin cape hanging down behind; 
they walk with their hands concealed in the pocket- 
holes at the sides of their gowns, and their faces 
muffled. 

Chandler, in his “Travels in Greece,” gives the 
following elegant description of a Grecian virgin in 
her secluded apartment: “There the girl, like The- 
tis, treading on a soft carpet, has her white and 
delicate feet naked, the nails tinged with red. Her 
trousers, which in winter are of red cloth, and in 
summer of fine calico or thin gauze, descend from 
the hips to the ankle, hanging loosely about her 
limbs, the lower portion embroidered with flowers, 
and appearing beneath the shift, which has the 
sleeves wide and open, and the seams and edges 
curiously adorned with needlework. Her vest is of 
silk, exactly fitted to the form of the bosom and the 
shape of the body, which it rather covers than con- 
ceals, and is shorter than the shift. The sleeves 
button occasionally at the hand, and are lined with 
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red or yellow satin. A rich zone encompasses her 
waist, and is fastened before by clasps of silver gild- 
ed, or of gold set with precious stones. Over the 
vest is a robe, in summer lined with ermine, and in 





cold weather with fur of a warmer kind. The head- 
dress is a skull-cap, red or green, with pearls, a stay 
under the chin, and a yellow forehead cloth. She 
has bracelets of gold on her wrists, and, like Aurora, 
is rosy-jingered, the tips being stained. Her neck- 
lace is a string of zeckins, a species of gold coin, or 
the pieces called Byzantines. At her cheek is a 
lock of hair, made to curl towards the face; and 
down her back falls a profusion of tresses, spreading 
over her shoulders. Much time is consumed in 
combing and braiding the hair after bathing; and, 
at the greater festivals, in enriching and powdering it 
with small bits of silver, gilded, and resembling a 
violin in shape, and woven in at regular distances. 
She is painted blue round the eyes, and the insides 
of the sockets with the edges on which the lashes 
grow, are tinged with black.” 

The usual dress of a Greek lady we find described 
by a recent traveler as follows: “The dress of the 
Grecian ladies of rank and wealth, except at Smyr- 
na, Constantinople, and a few other large commer- 
cial towns, does not differ very materially from that 
worn by the Turkish ladies. 
however, the two classes are easily distinguishable ; 
the Turks mufile up and cover their faces in muslin, 
and wear yellow morocco slippers; the Greeks show 
their faces, and are obliged to wear slippers of a 
dingier hue; besides which, there.are other points 
of difference between their promenade dresses. The 
usual costume is a searlet cloth skull cap on the 
head, more or Jess richly worked in gold, with 
pearls, &c.; an open and flowing gown, with very 
full sleeves, mostly made of silk, richly embroidered ; 


When out of doors, 
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an inner vest, also richly worked, and setting to the 
body almost as closely as a man’s waistcoat; very 
wide muslin drawers, tied above the ankle, and con- 
cealed by the gown; morocco bottines, without soles, 
thrust into well-soled morocco slippers, or colored 
silk stockings and loose shoes; a long and rich veil, 
put on with singular gracefulness, and the cestus, or 
zone or girdle (a beautiful shawl), which rests upon 
the hips, and is kept down in front by two silver 
clasps or bosses. This zone is altogether distinct 
from the waist, which is formed by the foldings of 
the dress below the bosom; it is, in short, a second 
waist, and, though very classical, and the image of 
the ancient cestus, is one of the few things at once 
classica] and Greek that strikes us as ungraceful. 
In cold weather, a short satin pelisse or spenser, 
trimmed and lined with furs, is worn over the 
dress.” 





POETRY. 


BY MRS. WM. 8. SULLIVANT. 


Fount of my spirit! ever brightly welling, 
Like some oasis by lone deserts bound ; 
In one glad spot, the barren gloom dispelling, 
Keeping a fertile, summer greenness ‘round : 
Star! from whose ray my horoscope was drawn, 
Whose glory on my opening dream-life slanted : 
Flower! deathless amaranth! divinely born, 
Thy freshness, light, and bloom were ne'er for evil 
granted. 


Though caravans of worldly pilgrims deem 
Thy glitter but some mirage of the brain, 
And turn aside to seek some nearer stream, 
Whose tide impure thy vot'ries scorn to drain; 
Though wanderers on life’s sea, benighted, shun 
Thy beacon-gleam as wav'ring and untrue; 
Though, in the wreath of spirit-blossoms, none 
But mark, with vague alarm, thy brightly mystic hue. 


I know thee as thou art; the charm that gives 
To mortal love the happiness of Heaven ; 
The subtler essence that in beauty lives, 
The yeast and lightness of earth’s dullest leaven; 
The sunbeam, by whose genial radiance warmed, 
Life’s chilly glacier-peaks a rose-flush wear ; 
The sore’rer, by whose alchymy transformed, 
The humblest things of clay a trace of glory bear! 


Spirit divine! infuse thy influence ever 
Into my life; nor let corroding care, 
Nor rust of worldly thought, the bright links sever 
That bind us into one. Though Time’s keen ’share 
Uproot each frail ephemeral joy, be thou 
Steadfast and firm in thine immortal soil ; 
Ever as freshly vigorous as now, 
Let naught of envious blight thy hele luxuriance spoil. 


Hearts may grow cold and charge; the eye, once beaming 
With friendship’s light, turn darkly from my own; 
Lips lose their smiles, or force an idle seeming ; 
Voices forget the old familiar tone: 
But be thou always true—in youth or age 
Faithful, twin-born companion of the soul 
With power its criefs to soften and assuae, 
With strength its lighter aims to banish and vontrol 


























PERSONS AND PICTURES FROM THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND CHARLES L 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF “THE ROMAN TRAITOR,” “MARMADUKE WYVIL,” “CROMWELL,” “THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


In the first years of the seventeenth century, there 
stood a small and dilapidated grange, or old-fash- 
ioned farm-house, on the outskirts of the little bo- 
rough town of St. Joes, in Huntingdonshire, the seat 
of the last scion of a noble family, now lapsed from 
its high estate and fallen into unmerited decay—the 
family of Cromwell—which had been distinguished 
so long before as in the reign of Henry VIIL., and 
which even claimed to share the royal blood of the 
unhappy race of Stuarts, whom they were destined, 
in the end, to supplant by energy of will and arbi- 
tration of the sword. 

The present tenant of that desolate and dismal 
grange was a young man, the heir and sole remain- 
ing stay of the old house, a strong, thick-set, un- 
graceful person, with large, coarse features, re- 
deemed, however, in the eye at least of the physi- 
ognomist, by the fine massive forehead, and the 
singular expression of thought, combined with im- 
mutable resolve and indomitable will, which per- 
vaded all his features. 

It was a dark and stormy night of November, and 
the wind was wailing with a sad and hollow sound 
among the stunted willows which surrounded the 
old farm-house, nurtured by the stagnant waters of 
the broad cuts and dikes made for the drainage of 
the sour and sterile soil from which they sprang. 
But the night was not more gloomy than the coun- 
tenance, perhaps than the thoughts, of the ruined 
egriculturist, who sat alone by the cheerless hearth, 
poring over the maps and plans of extensive fen im- 
provements, in which he had sunk the remnant of 
his impoverished fortunes, by the dim light of a sin- 
gle waning lamp. 

There were no ornaments of any kind to be seen 
in the dismal apartment, unless a few weapons and 
pieces of old armor hanging on the walls, upon 
which the fitful light of the wood fire played with 
varying flashes, might be called ornaments. The 
floor was of brick, sanded ; the walls exhibited their 
bare and paintless plaster; the furniture was of the 
humblest—two or three straight-backed oaken chairs, 
the ponderous table at which he sat, strewn with pa- 
pers of calculation, maps, and diagrams, and one 
large book clasped with brass and bound in greasy 
calf-skin, which, by its shape, was evidently the 
volume of Holy Writ. Another trevet table, in the 
chimney corner,:supported a coarse, brown loaf, a 
crust of old cheese, and a black jack of small ale, 
the supper of the agricultural speculator, of the 
visionary and enthusiastical religionist. 
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At length he arose from the table, before which 
he had been so long seated, and traversed the room 
with heavy and resounding steps, his hands clasped 
behind his back and his head bowed forward on his 
chest, muttering half-heard words between his close- 
set teeth, and occasionally heaving deep sighs. 
After a while he paused, as he reached the trevet 
table, took a deep draught of ale from the black 
jack, and then, opening the ponderous Bible, read a 
chapter of Isaiah, one of the most fiercely denuncia- 
tory against Pharaoh and the princes of Egypt, after 
which he cast himself on his knees and unburthened 
himself of a long, rambling, vehement, extempora- 
neous prayer, which, according to our notions, par- 
took far more of the nature of cursing than of pray- 
ing, of blasphemy than of piety. 

This duty performed, he took up the lamp from 
the table, and, leaving the room, ascended a great, 
creaking, half-dismantled staircase, which led to a 
sort of corridor with many doors of sleeping apart- 
ments opening upon it. Into one of these he en- 
tered, locking the dvor behind him, and securing it 
with several heavy bolts, and, setting down his light 
upon a rude oaken bureau, placed his broadsword 
beneath his pillow, and disattired himself with great 
haste and little ceremony. 

Within five minutes, the light was extinguished 
and the man ensconced in the old-fashioned bed- 
clothes of a huge four-post tester-bed, which had 
once, evidently, like its occupant, known better 
days, surrounded with heavy curtains of faded and 
moth-fretted damask drawn closely around it on all 
sides. For a time, all was silent, except the heavy 
breathing, degenerating at times into what seemed 
almest sighs, of the sleeper, and the occasional howl 
of a mastiff without, baying the moon, when, at fitful 
intervals, she wided out from among the giant 
clouds, and cast her wavering and pallid gleams, 
fleeting, like ghosts, along the bare walls of that 
great, unfurnished chamber. 

What followed would be too strange, too improba- 
ble for grave recital, were it not that we find it re- 
corded, beyond the possibility of cavil, in eotempo- 
raneous history, long before the occurrence of the 
events which it would seem to foreshadow ; and ‘it 
was undoubtedly accredited as a fact by the early 
associates and comrades of the great and extraordi- 
nary man, of whom it is related, and whose actual 
life was as real, as practical, and as stern as his in- 
ner existence was visionary, morbidly fanciful, and 


fanatically enthusiastical. 
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His curtains, he avowed ever, were drawn asunder 
with a loud jingling of the rings by which they were 
suspended, and he might see, in the opening of their 
folds, a misty shape, gigantical, but undefined, 
while a voice thundered in his ears, mightier than 
any human utterance, “Arise, Oliver, arise! thou 
that shalt be, not king, but the first man in Eng- 
land !” 

And this was thrice repeated; and thenceforth a 
new spirit was awakened in the soul of the strong, 
iron-minded, adamant-willed visionary, whose very 
superstitions were to him, not as to other men, 
weaknesses, but strength; an impenetrable armor 
for his own defence ; ar indomitable weapon against 
his enemies; and the name of that new spirit, 
though it may well be he who felt it knew it not, 
was ambition. 

The name of that man was Oliver Cromwell, and 
of a surety in after times he was, “although not 
king, the first man in England,” the first not in his 
own days, but perhaps in all days—not only then, 
but now, and perhaps forever. 

Despite all his errors, all his crimes, for the ambi- 
tious rarely fail of crime, this is his great redemp- 
tion, that he was purely, patriotically English ; 
that, with him, his country, and his country’s great- 
ness, were ever the leading objects, paramount to 
self; and that when, by his own energy and will, he 
had made himself “the first man in England,” he 
rested not from his fierce struggle with the world 
till he had rendered “England the first realm in 
Europe,” and the name of Englishman as much re- 
spected throughout Christendom as was that in the 
ancient time of “civis Romanus.” 

Nearly at the same date with the occurrence above 
related, the throne of England was ascended, among 
the general rejoicings and almost universal satisfac- 
tion of his people, by a young, graceful, and amiable 
prince, son of an old, debauched, degraded, drunken 
despot, half pedant and half fool, addicted to vices 
which are so hideous as to lack a name; as a king, 
and as a man, alike without one virtue, one redeem- 
ing phase of character; an animal, in one word, un- 
worthy to be styled a man, who lived detested, and 
died amid the secret joy and scarcely simulated 
mourning of the subjects by wlfem he had been 
scarcely tolerated while alive and powerful. 

Popular himself, and wedded happily while young 
to a young and beautiful princess—the daughter of 
one of the greatest and the most popular of European 
princes, Henry IV., of France—singularly hand- 
some; learned enough for a gentleman and a king; 
skillful in manly exercises ; grave and decorous, per- 
haps somewhat austere, but ever with a graci 
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it, the most popular, and one of the greatest of the 
kings of England: he was the weakest, though by 
no means the worst, and the most unfortunate. 

His first and greatest misfortune was the period 
of his birth, an absolute, or nearly absolute monarch, 
when the limits of royal prerogative and parliament- 
ary privilege, of royal power and popular rights, 
were altogether undefined, among a people on whom 
were gradually dawning, through the medium of the 
Reformation, and the perverted views of the ultra- 
reforming and fanatical Puritans, the principles of 
constitutional liberty, and the fixed determination to 
uphold it, as the inalienable birthright of every 
Englishman. 

His second was his false and detestable educa- 
tion under the doctrines of that subtle Scottish 
sophist, his abominable father, the first James, who 
instilled into him, from his earliest youth, his own 
favorite doctrine, that the best, the wisest, and most 
royal way of governing a people is by cheating 
them; a way of governance which he exultingly 
termed kingcra/t, not in contempt as men now speak 
of priesteraft, but as term of high and honorable im- 
port. Added to this, he taught him, ever and anon, 
that a people bas no rights, nor an individual mem- 
ber of the people; and that a king has no duties ex- 
cept to govern, well if it like him, if not, ill—only to 
govern de jure divino. The last, and most fatal of all 
his lessons, which he inculeated so steadily upon him, 
that it seems to have taken ineradicable root in his 
mind, was that no faith was required from a king to 
his subjects. 

His last was his own infirmity of character. Prin- 
ciples, to use the term correctly, Charles appears to 
have had none—unless we may call his attachment 
to the Established Church, and his unquestionable 
religious character, by this title. Settled opinions 
and rooted habits he had many, and these, with 
many men, are apt to pass for principles; and of 
these, strengthened by his natural obstinacy, and 
confirmed yet further by opposition, we are inclined 
to regard his adherence to the church, through good 
report and ill, through life and unto death, as one, 
and undoubtedly the best and truest. 

Sincere in his religion, in all things else he was 
habitually, by education, and we think by hereditary 
temperament, the most insincere of men. To friends 
and to enemies he was alike untrue and faithless. 
The former could never rely on his protection, the 
latter could never put trust in his most solemn as- 
severations. 

Obstinate and unyielding to the last against the 
advice of the best and wisest of his friends, where 
would have been wisdom; wherever re- 





and serene austerity, in his deportment; really and 
genuinely pious, and devoted heart and soul to the 
doctrines of the Church of England ; singularly pure 
in his morals, and virtuous without a stain in his 
domestic relations—Charles L, of England, might 
have been, had he but seen the right path and taken 


sistance to the end became the right and only course 
of conduct, he was invariably found vacillating, 
weak, infirm of purpose. 

Had he been obstinate in the right, when the 
head of the noble Strafford was demanded at his 
hands, the only pilot who could have steered the 
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ship of royalty safe through the tempest of Puritan 
democracy, he never had lost his crown, or bowed 
his own head to that block on which he sacrificed 
the bravest and most able of his counselors. 

Had he been timely wise, and listened to condi- 
tions, when the last fight had been fought at Long 
Marston, “never,” to use the words of Sir John 
Berkeley, perhaps the wisest of his late advisers— 
“never would crown so nearly lost have been re- 
gained on terms so easy.” But it was not so writ- 
ten; and the eye even of the most blinded follower 
of loyalty must perceive that it was good, both for 
the peoples and the princes, yea, and for the world, 
the human race at large, that King Charles I. should 
perish on the block ; that his power, if not his crown, 
should fall on the head of that most royal-minded of 
plebeians, who swayed England’s seeptre as none 
of her kings, save perhaps Elizabeth, ever swayed 
it; and who did more than ever man did for the de- 
velopment of that great race, then starting on its 
vast, sublime career of war and commeree, liberty 
and toleration, science in peace and victory in arms, 
which we misname the Anglo-Saxon; and which, so 
surely as the great sun stands still, and the earth 
travels round it, shall girdle the globe from east 
again to east, and cover it from pole to pole, until 
no prayer shall mount to God but in the accents of 
the English tongue. 

If there be one man of men whom England and 
America should unite to venerate, it is that hard, 
morose, rude Oliver, who secured for the Ocean Isle 
that position among European nations which she 
still maintains, that pre-eminence upon the seas 
which secured to virgin America the glorious privi- 
lege of being Anglo-Saxon and progressive, rather 
than Dutch or Spanish, and degenerating still into 
the last abyss of inanition. 

The limits of a magazine article preclude, of 
course, the possibility of our sketching, with the 
briefest pen, the consecutive events in council and 
in field which signalized the greatest and most dura- 
ble of revolutions; the watch-cry and trophy of 
which were privilege of Parliaments and the Bill of 
Rights; and the effects of which still endure in the 
civil freedom and religious liberty, in the mainte- 
nance of governmental powers, and the independence 
of individual rights peculiar to the genuine free 
politics of England and the United States, as con- 
trasted to the spurious and bastard combination of 
despotic and anarchical principles which signalize 
the sham republics of all other races. 

In the first instance, perhaps, the Parliament, and 
the Commons more especially, manifested a want of 
confidence, and, still more, a want of liberality, in 
granting necessary supplies to the king, which cir- 
cumstances, up to that time, would scarcely appear 
to have warranted. But, ere long, the king mani- 
fested his true intentions, and came out under his 
genuine colors. To levy taxes by his own arbitrary 
imposition, to govern England of his own will whol- 








ly, dispensing with the use of Parliaments altogether, 
was the scheme of Charles L, ably carried into effect 
for a time by Thomas Wentworth, the able, haughty, 
and unhappy Earl of Strafford, and, as united to the 
suppression of all other churches save that of Eng- 
land only, comprehensively embodied by him in the 
singular term, “ thorough.” 

How Hampden, Pym, St. John, the elder Vane, 
Eliot, and other noble spirits strove, suffered, and, 
in the end, triumphed, for the liberties of England, 
history has told trumpet-tongued with all her spirit- 
kindling echoes; but few know the fact that, in the 
House of Commons, even so early as the petition for 
the Bill of Rights, and the subsequent remonstrance, 
Oliver Cromwell was already a man of mark; in 
council, it is probable, not oratory; for he never be- 
came a fluent or powerful speaker, even when his 
accents were heard from the Protectoral chair; and 
he seems, like Talleyrand in after days, to have re- 
garded language as a special gift for the conceal- 
ment of thought. 

On the eventful evening of the carrying of the 
Remonstrance, on which the debate was waged with 
such fury that many of the elder and sager members 
presaged an armed conflict and bloodshed—for gen- 
tlemen in those days habitually, as of their right, 
wore swords—when the members were leaving the 
house, a gentleman asked John Hampden, pointing 
to Oliver, who, by the way, was Hampden’s cousin, 
“Who is that slovenly, ill-dressed fellow?” To 
which the great, pure patriot replied, “ That sloven, 
should this controversy between the King and Com- 
mons be carried to the appeal of arms, which may 
God forbid, I say to you, that sloven will be the 
greatest man in England.” 

And John Hampden was no indifferent judge in 
such matters; nor, though he did not live to see it, 
was he mistaken in the issue. But he lived not to 
see it; and, had he lived, it is probable that he 
would have resisted, unto the death, the usurping 
ambition of the Great Independent, even as he re- 
sisted the usurped prerogative of the lawful king. 

But John Hampden fell, shot to the death through 
the left shoulder with three bullets, at the head of 
his own regiment of Buckinghamshire volunteers, on 
the sad field of Chalgrove, the purest and most mo- 
derate of patriots. 

And, shortly afterwards, at Newbury, fell Lucius 
Cary, Viscount Falkland, of whom Clarendon has 
recorded that, although conscience and patriotism 
compelled him to take up arms and to do battle for 
the king, he was ever from that moment wont, even 


. in the company of his most intimate friends, to fall 


into deep fits of melancholy musing, and to ingemi- 
nate, with shrill and touching accents, the word, 
peace, peace. He fell, the purest and most mode- 
rate of royalists; and, thenceforth, purity seemed 
dead, and moderation likewise, on both sides, and 
the mortal sword, as ever, was the arbiter. 

It was to the great insight of Oliver Cromwell into 
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the minds of men—for he early discerned that some 
new spirit must be aroused in the minds of men to 
counterbalance the antique chivalry and loyalty, 
among the “decayed tapsters and pimple-nosed 
serving-men,” of whom, by his own allegation, the 
bulk of the parliamentarian armies were composed— 
that the ultimate victory of the Parliament must be 
ascribed. 

To meet this spirit of chivalry, he awakened the 
spirit of militant religion; and, as ever must be the 
case when the religion of the masses becomes mili- 
tant, as in the crusades, as in the Huguenot wars of 
France, and as in his own case especially, with it, 
his own creation, he overrode the oldest monarchy, 
the most sublime and stately hierarchy, the noblest 
and most puissant aristocracy of Europe; he over- 
rode, secondly, the Parliament of England; he 
overrode, in the last place, though in our opinion 
wisely, justly, and for the preservation of his coun- 
try from the worse curse of fanatical intolerance and 
social anarchy, the liberties of England herself, and 
made himself, all but in name, the mightiest and 
wisest of her kings. 

Charles died on the scaffold, by the connivance 
rather than by the act of Cromwell. Prevented it, 
assuredly he might have done ; but, preventing, must 
himself have perished; for Charles could not be 
trusted. Oliver would have spared him once, nay, but 
reinstated him; but the fatal discovery of a genuine 
letter, wherein the fated king assured his queen 
that, “for those knaves,” meaning Essex and Crom- 
well, “to whom he had promised a silken garter, 
he had in lieu of it a hempen halter,” sealed his fate 
thenceforth forever. 

The seabbard was cast away between them, and 
in the strife of swords, as ever must be the case, the 
weaker went to the wall. Charles the First died to 
be pitied as a private man, to be deplored by the 
church of which he was a faithful son, but certainly 
not to be regretted as a king, for he was clearly in 
intent a traitor and tyrant; yet can it not be said of 
him, as it was of Julius Cesar, “Jure casus habea- 
tur !”-—Let him be held justly slain !—for, in the 
English constitution, from time immemorial, there is 
no rule or precedent by which a king can be brought 
to trial by his subjects. 

Still, he had not much reason for complaint; dur- 
ing his whole life he had sacrificed to expediency 
only, not to justice, or to the rights of man, or to his 
oaths before God; and himself to expediency he fell 
a royal victim. He fell by the axe on the scaffold at 
Whitehall, and Heaven had no thunders by which 
to bruit aloud its indignation or its horror at his fall. 

By his death, he aroused again the spirit of ag- 
grieved loyalty to arms, and fatal Dunbar, bloody 
Worcester, the great usurper’s “crowning mercy,” 
proved how gallant and true was the heart of the 
English gentry, proved how ineffectual and vain is 
gallantry or truth, is heart or hand, against the iron 
bands of discipline, against the leadership of a 
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leader competent to govern the energies and point 
the enthusiasm of his men. 

When Cromwell flung his arm aloft, amid the sun- 
burst through the mist which revealed his enemies 
rushing down at the bidding of their frenzied 
preachers to “do battle at Armageddon,” and shout- 
ed, in his massive tones, “ Let God arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered !” he showed himself a captain 
among captains. The far-famed “sun of Austerlitz” 
is trite and tame beside that glorious battle-word. 
When he drove, ignominiously, the “Rump” of the 
Long Parliament from the station which it had so 
long misused, from domination over a nation which it 
had so long misgoverned ; when he bade his obedient 
Tronsides “carry away that bauble,” he proved him- 
self a braver and more consistent patriot than when 
he thundered upon the flank of the half-victorious 
cavaliers at Marston, and conquered the reeling 
fight; than when he fought bareheaded in the van 
of the last deadliest mélée of Naseby; than when 
he dared to sign the death-warrant of his hapless 
king. 

When he once sat upon the throne—for which he 
had played, as some men will have it, so foully, 
though we cannot regard it as so altogether—he 
used that usurped power solely for England’s good 
and England’s glory; he wore, if not a crown, “a 
more than dictatorial wreath,” conquered, indeed, by 
might, but affixed by mercy. 

The worst blot on his name is the deeds which 
have rendered that name, to this day, a curse in Ire- 
land; but it must be remembered that he was deal- 
ing with men whom he regarded as murderers and 
heathen, and deeming himself probably the God- 
ordained avenger of Protestant and pious blood. 

His greatest glory is Spain humbled, Holland 
overcome, Scotland and Ireland pacified, the colonies 
planted, the navigation act passed, the maritime 
glory of England, the Anglo-Saxonism of North 
America secured. These are his glories—glories 
enough for the greatest. They should secure him 
immortality among men—may they secure him par- 
don before God! 

When he died, the greatest tempest on record—un- 
til that kindled tempest which scourged the earth 
when Napoleon, the second Cromwell, was departing 
from his scene of mingled crime and glory—devas- 
tated Europe from the Baltic to Cape Bon, from the 
Bosphorus to the Bay of Biscay, uptearing trees, up- 
heaving hills, unroofing houses, killing both man and 
beast in the open field, with one continuous glare of 
lightning, one roll of continuous thunder. 

And, as the death hours of these, the two greatest 
of usurpers, were thus similar, so were their last 
words strikingly alike. Cromwell, having laid sense- 
less for above an hour, started to consciousness at 
a tremendous thunderclap, and exclaimed, “ Ord- 
nance!” Napoleon, transported by the din of ele- 
mental strife into the strife of men, muttered the 
words, “téte d’armée,” and passed into that world 
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where the drum hath no sound and the sword is 
edgeless. 

Both were great in their day; both were guilty; 
but both were instruments of the God who made 


them, not for evil, but unto good. It is for Him alone 
to judge them, as it is His alone to show mercy. 
Requiescant. 
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Tuat “the fashion of this world passeth away,” is 
quite as noticeable in the change of domestic amuse- 
ments as in any style of dress or equipage. The 
tapestry of the early ages that employed the busy 
fingers, and suggested the delicious reveries of 
maidens waiting with patience the return of the 
lover long exiled to the Holy Land—the embroidery 
and tent-stitch of our grandmothers, the sampler- 
making of the last generation, and the net-work and 
crochet of this—all are by turns the rage, copied, 
discussed, exhibited, and forgotten. But just now 
the needle seems to be for the first time threatened 
by a powerful rival; the work-box is replaced by the 
desk, and the portfolio has usurped the corner sacred 
to the tambour-frame. In other words, authorship 
is the mania of our ladies, and an ambition for lite- 
rary distinction becomes even in childhood the 
grande passion. 

We can remember the time when we gazed on 
proof sheets with awe, and wondered at the cabalis- 
tic characters traced on the margin. “Copy” was a 
word unknown to ears polite, and ladies had their 
portraits painted only for their friends. But now 
“proof-reading” forms a regular branch of educa- 
tion; the fairest fingers are more or less soiled with 
printer’s ink—metaphorically, of course—and 


“Touching verses 
Take now the place of birthday purses.” 


Every country newspaper has its quota of “our 
charming correspondents,” and the magazines shine 
in the steady brilliancy of a constellation of fixed 
stars—names conspicuous on the cover, ‘and sure to 
be quoted in a notice of the number. 

Well, and what is there to urge against it? No- 
thing, dear ladies, of itself; for we, too, have suf- 
fered caceethes scribendi, and therefore can speak 
feelingly of its approach. Our school-girl days were 
haunted with visions of magazine covers, and a 
niche—in the appendix, we humbly said—of a col- 
lection of prose or poets. How eagerly we listened 
to every anecdote connected with those already 
made so glorious! how we longed to see their pictured 
semblances, and studied every feature when they 
eame! And we can still remember the delightful 
flutter when a poem with our nom de plume—we 
won’t say of our own—was actually in print, and we 
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be conned over again at earliest day. And when one 
was copied—really copied, with a dozen printer's 
mistakes, and one line omitted—that was still more 
charming, and we wondered our classmates did not 
acknowledge the access of dignity attained, even 
though we gained the foot of the algebra class, and 
received black marks for Latin syntax. 

dt was a strange chance that made us, soon, very 
soon, co-editor of the very journal that had se be- 
friended our youthful indiscretions; and it was in 
the exercise of the power, thus our duty, that we 
watched the rapid growth of the taste for authorship 
to which we have alluded. It was this experience 
which has led us to embody some of the rules we 
were so constantly called on to give, in an article 
that will reach most of those whose hopes, fears, and 
anxieties we have known. So, if you choose, we in- 
vite you to enter our sanctum, and go over with us 
the pile of communications that crowd the basket 
devoted to their reception, that, instead of a dry dis- 
quisition, we may have our criticism in a more chat- 
ty and sociable form. 

In the first place, as we sort the documents into 
prose and verse, we remark that nine out of the ten 
poets expect to be paid for their verses, and all to 
have the publication gratis. Two tales have the 
modest request, “Please publish next week,” and 
their notes inform you that the authors themselves 
have very miserable opinions of the article inclosed, 
but are over-persuaded to offer it by admiring friends. 
One modest little sketch has not even a word com- 
mending it to our care; and another we welcome at 
the first glance, for we see by the broad margin, the 
separated pages, written only on one side, and care- 
fully numbered, that there is experience, if not force 
of talent, in the hand from whence it comes. 

Shall we commence with the prose, then, leaving 
the poetry by way of dessert, and see some symp- 
toms of the mania now epidemic? The letter is 
dated “ Rosewood Seminary ;” it is in a fine crow- 
quill hand, with pale ink, on satin paper. Our eyes 
are strained to decipher it; and yet we do so, and 
find that “Mignon Mignonette”—the authoress of 
the tale submitted to our judgment—“ has already a 
considerable reputation in local prints,” conducts the 
“ Rose-Bud,” a manuscript school periodical, and 
writes letters for the “Home Journal,” but forgets to 


laid it by the bedside, as children do their dolls, to ; mention whether accepted or not. She does not 
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write for money. “Fame,” she tells us, “is all the 
reward she wants,” and “ambition is her angel.” 
So we are introduced to “her darling pet of all she 
has written—‘ Lilla Lenister: a Tale of Myrtle 
Dell.’” 

“*Come to me, my angel child,’ said Mrs. Lenister, 
on a warm, bright summer afternoon, when the sun 
was slowly sinking to its western couch, and the 
flowers bent languidly on their stalks, thirsting for 
the pearly, cooling drops of heaven ; ‘I am about to 
depart for “that bourne from whence no traveler re- 
turns,” and I would fain give thee my parting coun- 
sel. Thou art too lovely for this cold, false world, 
dearest one; thine eyes droop to behold its agony, 
thy fair cheek pales at its ingratitude.’ 

“*Oh, my idol mother! do not speak such cruel 
words of foreboding!’ And the young girl clasped 
her hands in agony over her throbbing temples, un- 
til the blood seemed oozing through her waxen 
fingers.” 

So much for the first half page of “ Mignon,” ahd 
it is quite enough to make us certain that, whatever 
might be the interest or variety of the plot, the am- 
bitious style would quite destroy its pretensions to 
our pages. In the first place, the description of na- 
ture has a redundancy of adjectives, a fault most 
common with young writers. Then, again, no per- 
son feeling the solemn realities of such a departure, 
would stop to quote the very trite line with which 
she prefaces her remarks, or talk blank verse at such 
a moment. Moreover, the “blood oozing through 
the waxen fingers” is certainly suggestive of a very 
delicate and beautiful hand, but one that certainly 
would unfit its possessor for the hard realities of this 
bitter world. 

This brings us to the first element of tale writing, 
or, indeed, of any description—naturalness ; forget- 
ting this, the charm is destroyed, be the language 
ever so well chosen, or the thoughts daintily ex- 
pressed. People in stories should talk, as much as 
possible, like people in real life. They are expected 
to be properly dressed, not in Cherubino’s Grecian 
drapery, but as neatly and tastefully as their situa- 
tion or position would require. The costume, lan- 
guage, and actions must be in keeping with the 
character intended to be portrayed, and the inci- 
dents should ensue in natural order. This is apt to 
be lost sight of by young writers, who consider im- 
agination the only talent to be cultivated, and, lay- 
ing the reins on the neck of their favorite hobby, 
neither know nor care to what cloud-land he takes 
his flight. We often find an admirable plot spoiled 
by this very “playing at stilts,” in the conversation 
of the actors. This often results from a lack of ob- 
servation on the subject, but too frequently from the 
mistaken idea that people in books should have a 
different vernacular from the well-bred in society 
around us. For instance, in a declaration which 
should express as much natural feeling as possible, 
how often we find the exalted language of Sir Charles 
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Grandison put in the mouth of a modern watering- 
place lover, who perhaps has never seen the lady 
but three times before in his life, and proposes for the 
same reason that he drinks wine at dinner—because 
every one around him does. Modern story writers 
—it must be understood that we allude entirely to 
novices—never allow the hero or heroine to think 
seriously upon what is involved in such a step. 
They meet a pretty girl in their morning walks, and 
propose without the slightest hint of the question 
Willis so thoughtfully propounds— 


“ Who is thy progenitor, fair girl? 
What doeth he for lucre?” 


Cruel fathers are overcome in a breath, and send a 
check for $1000 for bridal expenses, and inexorable 
mammas faint, use a vinaigrette, and add their 
blessing to the naughty young couple. They are 
launched into matrimony with no hope of being 
taken into the firm, or the least hint to the reader as 
to how the housekeeping is to go on. To be sure, 
we would not have a dry detail of these important 
facts, but a blending of the real with the ideal should 
at all times be insisted on. Let us have enough of 
human nature to excuse the blind devotion in all 
cases represented. 

But we forget to mention that this last disquisi- 
tion on prospects has arisen from certain passages 
in the successor of “ Lilla Lenister,” a tale of twenty- 
five foolscap pages, in which the very novel incident 
of marrying a poor girl against the wishes of the 
hero’s father, the elopement, and subsequent recon- 
ciliation on most honorable terms, is served up. 
However, we would first state that an equally novel 
incident disposes of the fair Lilla: A rich uncle ar- 
rives from India, seeks out the orphan child of his 
only sister, who proves her claims to his considera- 
tion by the possession of a certain locket, and pro- 
tects her from “the agony and ingratitude of this 
cold, false world.” 

Therefore commonplace or stereotyped incident 
should be avoided. Hackneyed plots are as mifth 
out of favor with the public as unnatural language 
or positions. Think what you have known, if in real 
life—imagine what would be most probably said by 
people you are acquainted with, situated as your 
hero and heroine are, and do not give three pages 
of description to one of action. Remember that a 
most delicate touch and long practice are needed by 
every landscape painter, before he can produce 
agreeable pictures. Artists of eminence aim to copy 
nature alone, and those who approach most nearly 
stand highest in their profession. Suppose, for in- 
stance, they were distinguished for imagination, and 
choose to give us a red sky at noonday, bright yel- 
low foliage in spring, blue trees, and pink cattle. 
It might be a very showy and striking picture, one 
that would arrest the attention, no doubt, but no 
delicacy of touch cotld harmonize or cover such de- 


formities. Again, if all things wore their proper 
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hue, but the parts of the scene were patched to- 
gether, an Italian sky with New Hampshire granite 
hills, tropical foliage and Swiss peasant girls, every 
one would ery out at the strange admixture, and 
turn with commendation to the modest delineation 
of a simple, unpretending landscape. A clump of 
trees well executed will receive more praise than 
the grandest sunset, and a cool, gray rock give more 
pleasure than Alps on Alps of ultra-marine hills 
with pink summits. 

It is by these very touches that we judge of the 
“ capabilities and improvabilities” of a young writer. 
Though the handling is rough, if they have pre- 
served correctness of outline, even if they have 
chosen an artistic point without the least skill in its 
delineation, we know that there is real taste, and a 
true perception of the beautiful to be encouraged 
and fostered. And this we are ever ready cheerful- 
ly todo. For its own sake, the happiness which the 
power of expression confers, and for the good it may 
be the medium of conveying to others, real talent 
should never be neglected by its possessor. Not in 
vanity or self-seeking, but with a still thankfulness 
for the great gift Heaven has thought you worthy 
to receive, and a deep realization of the responsi- 
bility which attends it. Were talent thus regarded, 
and thus cultivated, we should have less flippant 
tales presented to our notice, and fewer poems to re- 
ject for their utter lack of novelty or thought. 

Therefore, to sum up our simple rules, in tale- 
writing the plot and incident should be probable, at 
least possible, and arranged with a thought to the 
ordinary sequence of events; the descriptions of 
natural scenery few and delicately handled — we 
say few, because readers generally are not interested 
in a geographical description of mountains and val- 
leys that never existed, and that do not increase the 
excitement of the plot, or hasten the development of 
character. It is a form of amplification that too 
often serves only as a cloak for poverty of material. 
The conversations should be spirited or thoughtful, 
as the case may be, but always remember that they 
are conversations, and in real life; one rarely mo- 
ralizes a whole page without even a comment or 
ejaculation from the listener. Nor does a colloquial 
style often admit of sentences Johnsonian in length 
and finish. It is, more properly, characterized by 
abrupt transitions, terse opinions, or brilliant sallies. 
Look, for example, at the animated repartee of Bea- 
trice, or the gentle thoughtfulness, the childlike sim- 
plicity of Miranda, or the eagerness of Ferdinand. 
There is a tenderness in the elevated and womanly 
thoughts of Portia naturally expressed, and the very 
trifling of Rosalind has more meaning than the most 
labored assurance of returned affection could convey. 

To return once more to our parallel, as the painter 
goes forth to the woods and fields to study nature in 
its varied phases, and while reproducing with magic 
skill the broad sweep of the landscape, does not fail 
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in most careful heed to its minutest detail, twining ¢ 


earefully a tuft of foliage, or copying, with patient 
skill, the circles of the rough bark he intends to por- 
tray, or imitates with minute exactness the gray 
moss that drapes the fallen tree—so those who would 
represent social grace or human loveliness, or even 
trace the follies and weakness too often its startling 
contrast, must not neglect the most trivial point that 
can contribute to the air of reality which gives it the 
greatest charm. 

Curb the ambition to go too fast or too far; be 
content with the power that develops gradually; do 
not force the imagination, or task unpracticed powers 
of description, and, our word for it, the gradual men- 
tal development and acquisition will be a sufficient 
reward for every such restraint. But there is one 
thing to be guarded against even here; fastidious- 
ness will creep in, unless the balance between the 
head and heart is carefully preserved—an unacknow- 
ledged assumption of mental superiority over those 
less fortunate by circumstance or natural powers; 
an impatience of their narrower views, and a gra- 
dual distaste and neglect of ordinary social and do- 
mestic avocations. This is the stain that has here- 
tofore sullied the literary reputatjon of our sex; it is 
the cause of “the lifting up of eyes and holding up 
of hands,” which mark the entrance of a bas bleu 
in society ; and yet it is, of all errors, most easy to 
be avoided by a well-balanced intellect, however 
brilliant or refined. 

The time is gone past when literary tastes or pur- 
suits are admitted as a stigma upon the social rela- 
tion of any woman. That she can write an able 
review is no longer considered an excuse for a 
neglected household, and there is nothing incon- 
sistent in a mind that can fashion a dainty lyric and 
trim a becoming cap. Let the needle and the pen 
lie side by side, they will not wrangle; for the one 
induces long, pleasant reveries, and the other can 
give them expression. Why should not its inspira- 
tion be as pure ag that of a cigar, to banish the still 
less refined draughts in which some modern poets 
would seem to have discovered their Helicon? For 
the honor of our sex and our profession—for, with 
Tupper, “ I magnify mine office”—let it be distinct- 
ly understood that good daughters, and wives, and 
mothers wield the pen of authorship in our very 
midst, nor are their domestic and social positions 
less graced because of so doing. There is one evil 
still to be corrected—the invasion of domestic retire- 
ment which now seems to be recognized as justifia- 
ble. But we hope the time will soon arrive when 
home-life will cease to be invaded by the busy 
tongue or pen of those who consider an authoress 
has no claim to her own identity, becoming essen- 
tially the property of the public, for fulsome flattery 
or base depreciation, as soon as her name appears in 
print. 

But, after all, we have suspended our critical 
judgment upon the contribution basket. To be can- 
did, our hobby has been cantering away with the 
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morning’s occupations. But you will forgive us, 
dear ladies, and “our correspondents” are perhaps 
the gainers by the episode. Not that we ever allow 
a harsh or hypocritical judgment to go forth to those 
who confide in our editorial courtesy. Whatever be 
our errors, this is not one of them; for we know the 
extreme sensitiveness which is ever the accompani- 
ment of real talent. The Golden Rule is the only 
one that can properly direct such a task, and even 
when correction is required, it can be gently as well 
as rudely administered. Therefore, if we say any- 
thing that can be interpreted harshly, we pray you 
give it the most favorable significance, the more so 
as we approach the practical points of our disqui- 
sition. 

Authorship, in the absence of varied employment 
for our sex, is of late looked to as a means of yub- 
sistence by many whose naturally refined and well 
cultivated minds make them shrink from actual con- 
tact with business life. The belief has gone abroad 
that all who have acquired sny reputation are win- 
ning fortanes as well, and that the harvest is still 
broad and waiting for reapers. Many, thrown by 
unexpected reverses upon their own resources, scarce- 
ly question the possibility of failure, to meet-only 
with a bitter disappointment which they cannot com- 
prehend, and which a wounded spirit construes into 
personal insult or neglect. But to look soberly at the 
fact. There are perhaps ten or twelve ladies in our 
own country who have adopted literature as a pro- 
fession. Six of these—we speak of what we know— 
by giving all their time and energy to their labors, 
by an industry which few professional men dream 
of and few ladies can imitate, realize a comfortable, 
barely comfortable, income, as a reward of years 
passed in battling with disappointments and patient 
waiting upon the fancies of a capricious public. 
One of our most finished and elegant writers, quoted 
by European critics and upheld by our own, teaches 
for many hours of every day to supply deficiency of 
income, which ought not to exist where so much 
talent is displayed in books eagerly read, but mea- 
grely paid for. 

Besides those who have earned their position and 
established their claims to a magazine hearing, there 
are many writing equally well perhaps, but without 
the delat of a name, who get a communication ac- 
cepted now and then. This leaves but little opening 
for a new and utterly unknown author, who may 
have graceful fancies, but crudely expressed, and 
whose manuscript, carefully written and tied with a 
white ribbon, betrays inexperience at once to a prac- 
tised eye. A hearing even is difficult to be obtained ; 
and then is it natural that a publisher should reject 
a finizhed article by an author already well known, 
to make room for one that is mediocre, to say the 
least? Not until publishers have more unselfishness 
than distinguishes common mortals. 

Book writing is even worse; the market, so to 
speak, being equally crowded, and the stamp of | 





magazine approval having come to be considered 
almost essential. It is an avenue closed to all but 
‘those who are content to serve a laborious appren- 
ticeship, or who can afford to print as well as write, 
asking no remuneration. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions to all that we have here stated. “Friends 
at court” pow and then gain audience for those who 
prove worthy of an introduction. Some there have 
been who at once, by force of originality, can adopt 
the standard of Miss Mary Maria ‘Quiggs, and 
“write at once for the greatest glory and the highest 
pay.” But these exceptions only prove the general 
rule, that authorship, as a profession, is the last to 
be chosen, if speedy or ample remuneration is ex- 
pected; for the salary of many a governess equals, 
if not exceeds, the largest income we have ever 
known an American authoress to receive. 

We have said nothing of simple literary ambition, 
because we do not recognize it as a worthy motive. 
It savors too much of vanity, and its returns are too 
often only “vexation of spirit.” We commenced a 
playful criticism upon a topic forced daily upon our 
consideration, but, if it has become subdued or prac- 
tical, it is because the subject seemed to demand the 
transition. We gladly welcome to the sisterhood 
those who are earnest and trustful in their vocation, 
for we owe it to them as a debt of gratitude to those 
whose hands and hearts were so kindly opened to 
us; but we would also shield others from painful 
disappointments and harsh experiences which are 
almost inevitable. 





MATIN 
BY R. T. CONRAD. 


Tue gloom hath its shapes and the silence its warning, 
And dim terrors troop ‘neath the banner of night; 

But God guards our couch, and joy comes in the morning; 
Our souls, like the Orient, exult in His light. 


ANTHEM. 


Oh, praise for the gentle Sleep, sitting in shadow, 

And singing sweet songs to the worn heart the while; 
Its balmy spell falls, as the dew on the meadow, 

When low winds caress and the loving stars smile. 


Forgive, if ill thoughts, o’er those slumbers so sainted, 
Careered, as night birds o’er the sleeping earth soar! 
Oh, be all, my soul, like the crystal untainted, 
Which, stirred in the font, is still pure as before! 


The sun to his journey goes forth like a giant, 
Enrobed by his Lord in the radiance of day: 
Oh, thus be my pilgrimage, lofty, reliant, 
As true in His service, as strong in His stay! 


Vouchsafe to deliver from sin and from danger ; 
My loved ones, oh, cherish them, guide and defend ; 

Thy grace grant my foeman, thy bounty the stranger; 
And blessings, like fruit clusters, hang round my friend! 


So past be each day, that, when all days are over, 
When the blind sun hath sunk, a spent spark, from the 
sky, 
My soul shall—though darkness the universe cover— 
Arise to that Sun where the day cannot die! 














SAINT VALE 





NTINE’S DAY. 


BY HICKORY BROOM, 


Jason Tuompxins chanced, by the aid of his 
uncle’s market-wagon and horses, to be once in 
Philadelphia on Saint Valentine’s week, and his be- 
wildered gaze was charmed by the objects of barter 
which were displayed about. His shoes had always 
enjoyed the luxury of soft mud in their journeyings 
with their master in the country, where he and they 
had always sojourned, and the difficulties of locomo- 
tion which the hard bricks interposed in his city 
travels, enabled him to take a better survey than he 
perhaps would have done under other circumstances. 





The Valentine shops attracted his attention most, 
though he was at a loss at first to understand what 
many. of the monstrosities meant; but he soon com- 
prehended the purposes to which they were to be 
applied. In a measure, ignorant of city affairs, or 
city ways, Jason had the reputation at home of being 
a mischievous youth, who was always. ready to en- 
gage in any fun which was going on, and, in many 
instances, the originator of the best share of it. The 
pictures met his hearty approval, and furnished him 


; with many a laugh afterwards. 
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The next day after his visit to the city, he was 
struck with the idea of sending a Valentine to Pat- 
sey Manly, who had inflicted a serious wound upon 
him under the left side of his waistcoat. He made 
a confidant of Robert Manly, a broad-brimmed, felt- 
hatted youth of fourteen summers, who rejoiced in 
corduroy pantaloons, casinet roundabout, and fun 
generally. Robert was two years the junior of Ja- 
son, and looked up to him as his superior from his 
fertility in fishing out fun. When the two met to- 
gether, after the return of the latter from the city, a 
description of the thousand and one curiosities was 
entered into. The great display of Valentines at 
Zieber’s had taken a firm hold upon the imagination 
of Jason, who, in the midst of his descriptions, and 
while Robert was eagerly, with eyes and ears, taking 
in all he was saying, exclaimed— 

“T’m going to send Pats a Voluntine.” 

“What ’s that? Something good to eat?” 

“Why, no!” said Jason, laughing at the ignorant 
simplicity of his companion. “It’s a sheet of paper 
all pictered over with love fixins, with love verses 
underneath.” 

“Did you get one of the things ?” 

“No, I didn’t. I didn’t have but a shilling, and 
that I spent at the cireus the night before I seed the 
Voluntines. Ican make one of them though. I’m 
going to get a sheet of paper and draw one of the 
picters I seen, and send it to your Patsey through 
the post office.” 

“ That ll be fan though, won’t it? I’m in for 
that. She ‘ll wonder who it comes from, until she 
sees your name at the bottom, and then won’t she 
let out at you! Maybe she won't!” 

“You don’t put your own name on ’em at all. 
You just send ’em, and sign ’em Voluntine, and 
she ‘ll have to guess who it is from.” 

“She won’t think it’s us. She ‘ll think it’s that 
stuck-up Ben Jones, who ’s been cantering round 
her of a Sunday ever since he got that long-tailed 
coat. Or else she ‘ll think it’s flax-head Bob Mit- 
chell, who gave her that brass ring last Christmas.” 

“T don’t care who she thinks it is, after we have 
had our fun out of it.” 

The truth of the matter is that Jason would have 
been sorely troubled if he could have known that 
any one besides himself would be suspected of send- 
ing the Valentine. 

“ Let ’s make one right away, Jason, and I ’ll take 
it up to the postmaster’s store when I go after that 
spool of cotton and yard of tape she wants to finish 
her apron with, to wear to Tilly Henderson’s carpet- 
rag party.” 

A sheet of paper was procured from the table- 
drawer in the parlor, without the knowledge of the 
owner, in order to prevent suspicion, and the two 
conspirators set themselves to work to manufacture 
a Valentine. 

“What kind of a picter are you going to put on, 
Jason ?” 


‘ 





“Why, I’m going to make a heart with a carv- 
ing-knife sticking in it.” 

Many endeavors were made to draw a heart cor- 
rectly on another piece of paper, before a venture 
was made on the sheet which was to be sent away. 
After various attempts, which produced as variously- 
shaped hearts, Robert left the room, with an excla- 
mation of “I know what we ’ll do!” and returned, in 
a few minutes, with a heart-shaped cake-cutter, that 
he had taken from the pantry unperceived, and, lay- 
ing it triumphantly on the table, said, “ That ’s the 
how to do it!” 

The heart was drawn upon the paper, when a new 
diffieulty arose in the drawing of the carving-knife, 
which was soon obviated by the jack-knife of Jason, 
which was laid upon the sheet and its outline cor- 
rectly taken. How to embellish it with poetry was 
a matter of serious consideration; but the genius 
that could overcome the obstacle of a heart was not 
at a loss to procure poetry, and the almanac that 
hung lazily above the mantel was jerked down and 
examined. 

“T don’t see nothing in here that will do for the 
poetry, Bob; it’s all about the weather, and figura- 
tions for the days in the week.” 

“Let me see it, Jason ; I'll find something that ’Il 
do. Why, what do you want better than this here ?— 


“The ring is round, and has no end, 
And so is my love to Mary, my friend.” 


“Tt don’t say anything about a heart. I’ve got a 
heart here, and must say something about it, of 
course.” 

“ Well, here’s another one that ’s just the thing— 


“ My heart is broke, and you have done it, 
By them little eyes you carry under your bonnet; 
And, if you don’t mend it by loving me straight, 
I shall die of the trouble, and you ‘ll be too late! 
So take me then quickly, and you ’ll be in time 
To have a good-looking feller for your VALENTINE.” 


“ That’s first-rate, Bob. I ‘ll put that underneath, 
and write Patsey on the heart, and my name on the 
knife.” 

“Tf you do that, she 7l know it ’s you sent it.” 

“Oh yes! Well, then, I ll write, ‘Guess who;’ 
that will bother her a little.” 

The precious document, over which so much time 
had been spent, was folded up and stuck together 
with beeswax. Appearing before Patsey with a look 
which hurry alone prevented her from noticing, he 
signified his readiness to go down for the cotton and 
tape, on which errand he was dispatched. The mis- 
sive was safely deposited with the postmaster, who, 
from the singularity of a letter being put in the office 
by Robert for his sister, was induced to make an in- 
quiry about it; and, on learning the facts, made an 
imitation of the Philadelphia postmark to help the 
affair along. 

Upon the next day, which was St. Valentine’s, 
Patsey, and Tilly Henderson, who had “ just run 
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over,” and was assisting her in clearing away the 
dinner things, were surprised by a call at the door. 
On reaching the spot, they found the clerk of the 
postmaster, who handed Patsey a letter, saying 
“that he was going past up to Young’s to carry a 
package, and thought he would bring the letter 
along, as they might want to know what was in it.” 
Patsey took the letter and turned it over and over, 
and then, opening it, exclaimed— 

“Tt ’s got a picture in it, I do declare !” 

“Ts it though, Patsey? Well, I declare, that’s a 
Voluntine !” ‘ 

They were about to inquire further into the mat- 
ter when Robert came into the kitchen, and the let- 
ter disappeared into the pocket of Patsey’s dress. 
The manceuvre was not quick enough to escape the 
eyes of Robert, who scampered off into the barn, and 
told Jason “it was all right; Pats has got the pic- 
ter.” They were debating what course to pursue in 
the matter, when they saw Patsey, Tilly, and the 
baby emerging from the house. A chink in the 
barn enabled them to watch their motions. They 
came towards the barn to see where the boys were, 
and found them very busy at a rat-trap, which ap- 
parently absorbed their undivided attention. The 
girls left the barn and the boys left the trap, and, 
through the chink, saw them go behind a large tree. 
The boys immediately came out of the barn and 


eautiously approached the spot. 





When they got to 
the side of the tree, they found the girls busily read- 
ing the Valentine. 

“T wonder who it was that sent this to me? It 
come from Philadelphia, for there ’s the name print- 
ed on it. I wonder if it wasn’t Ben Jones? He 
was into the city three or four days ago.” 

“T should not be surprised if it was him; and I 
suppose you be glad of it, if it was?” 

“Be done that, now; you know I wouldn’t”—A 
smiling blush betrayed the fib. “It must be some- 
body that thinks something of me, or he wouldn’t 
say his heart was breaking. Now, I wonder if it 
was Ben?” 

“You know it was him, Pats. What ’s the use of 
your saying you don’t? I ‘ll watch him next Sun- 
day, and see if he didn’t.” 

“Id just like to know if it was him. Id give 
something to know who it was.” 

Jason, whose jealousy was worked up to the high- 
est pitch, could contain himself no longer, and, 
jumping down from the seat around the tree, ex- 
claimed, triumphantly— 

“T sent it! What are you going to give me for 
telling ?” 

“ A smack in the face for your impudence !” 

Jason Thompkins did not marry Patsey Manly, 
and a Valentine is his abomination. 





NOTES OF TRAVELS AND PROGRESS. 


BY JOHN DUFFEY. 


Tr is truly a great gratification to the American 
heart to have an opportunity of occasionally contem- 
plating some of the wonderful improvements that 
have been made in almost every section of our pros- 
perous country within the last twenty or twenty-five 
years. Look from what point we may, we behold on 
every side the most astonishing effects, produced 
simply by the hard hand of industry and the indo- 
mitable enterprise of our people, fostered and direct- 
ed by the generous and liberal spirit of our repub- 
lican institutions. So rapidly, indeed, have most of 
our improvements been made, that the pleasure of 
contrasting the present with the past appearance and 
conditions of things is by no means confined to the 
aged or infirm. It is a gratification which may be 
fully enjoyed by those who have not yet reached the 
middle age, and by those who are at present the 
most ardent and hopeful aspirants for fortune and 
distinction among their fellow-citizens. Many such, 
as well as the “oldest inhabitant,” can very distinct- 
ly remember his village home, on the wild and se- 
eluded bank perhaps of some western river, or in the 
bosom of a dense forest, upon which the gradual 
efforts of laborious man had just begun to produce a 





visible impression, and that only to make room for 
the sun to shine down upon a few scattered log 
cabins and garden spots. And yet, even now, while 
his locks are still dark and glossy as in his youth, or 
but slightly touched with the frosts of some thirty 
or forty winters, the rude hut in which he drew his 
first breath—nay, the entire village that was so fami- 
liar to him in his boyhood—has disappeared for ever ! 
The humble home of his infancy has given place to 
a stately mansion, which occupies a commanding site 
in a beautiful and wealthy city. The almost unknown 
and unpretending village is no longer to be seen on 
the margin of the quiet and sluggish stream, sur- 
rounded by a dense and moaning forest—for the 
little river is now made to bear upon its bosom the 
products of industry and the arts, and its banks are 
crowded with the storehouses of commerce, and the 
habitations of prosperous men. 

This, however, as every observing traveler well 
knows, is but a faint sketch of the rapid progress of 
improvements since the introduction of canals, steam- 
boats, and railroads, but more especially since the 
introduction of the latter, as far as the interior of our 
country is concerned, and more especially still of 
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the interior of the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. The writer of this article, who is not very 
old, has himself witnessed all the singular changes 
he has attempted to describe, in all their panoramic 
rapidity and perfection, and in many sections of the 
Union. Nearly forty years ago he was a young ad- 
venturer, a printer, and, professionally, an editor, 
and commenced his career in Winchester, Va. How 
long he was traveling to Winchester from Philadel- 
phia, and what Winchester looked like at that day, 
in comparison with what Winchester is at this day, 
it might be worth our time to stop and inquire, had 
not the railroad been introduced so recently, that 
almost every one who knows what Winchester is now 
can remember what she was only a few years since. 
Will any one who can remember what Fort Cumber- 
land, Md., was in 1813, compare its appearance then 
with what the City of Cumberland is now, and not 
acknowledge the triumphs of railroads over time and 
space, as well as over national roads and canals? 
We say nothing here, however, of those places on the 
shores of our great rivers, whose rapid progress from 
insignificant villages to prosperous and magnificent 
cities has been the results of steam navigation. 

But, to come down to a period some twenty years 
later—how remarkable are the changes which have 
taken place in the wealth and appearance of certain 
villages at this time embraced in the line of THE 
NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD! Many 
of the towns which can now be found conspicuously 
displayed on the maps, at a much later period than 
twenty years had scarcely a local habitation or a 
name; whilst those whose names were only familiar 
to persons in their immediate vicinity, and to mer- 
chants in the east, as county seats and places of some 
commercial pretensions, are now become cities of 
wealth and importance, where learning and the arts 
are cultivated, and whose inhabitants are in the full 
enjoyment of all the comforts, luxuries, and refine- 
ments of civilization, and protected by all the moral 
and religious safeguards of the gospel. Such are 
now the happy and prosperous conditions of Elmira, 
of Binghamton, and of Oswego, the former of which, 
twenty years ago, had not more than one thousand 
of a resident population. It has now more than 
6000 inhabitants ; churches for the principal denomi- 
nations of Christians; two splendid hotels, equal in 
their comfortable arrangements to the best in the 
city of New York; while the mercantile establish- 
ments, and the streets crowded with building ma- 
terials, exhibit all the evidences of a thriving and 
prosperous business community. The same, how- 
ever, is true of all the principal towns along the route 
to a certain extent, that have been brought into ex- 
istence by the opening of the southern interior of the 
State, through the facilities afforded by the railroad. 

But it is now time, agreeably to our first intention, 
that we should say something of the railroad itself, 
which, after twenty years of the most intense anxie- 
ty, labor, and perseverance, ov the part of its pro- 











jectors and friends, has recently triumphed over all 
opposition, and been completed from New York to 
Dunkirk, a distance a little short of five hundred 
miles. 

We have now before us a copy of the “ Elmira Re- 
publican,” of December 30, 1831, which contains the 
proceedings of a convention held at Oswego ten days 
previously, at which it was unanimously resolved to 
apply immediately to the legislature of the State for 
the incorporation of a company to construct a rail- 
road from Lake Erie to the city of New York, with 
a capital of $5,000,000. What is somewhat singular, 
the same paper contains a long report and resolu- 
tions of a convention held in Lycoming County, 
Pennsylvania, in favor of the Williamsport and E)- 
mira railroad, which, very greatly to the detriment 
of Philadelphia interests, has never yet been com- 
pleted. 

And here an old editor might be permitted to 
drop a tear over the names and the memories of 
the excellent and public-spirited men who composed, 
in part, those conventions, but who have long since 
passed over the railroad of life to that “bourne from 
whence no traveler returns.” The record of those 
who have gone before, and of those who survive, is 
now indeed before us, and we may have some other ‘ 
and more favorable opportunity to refer to them. 
We could, however, offer nothing more conclusive 
in regard to the confidence that was placed in their 
intelligence, individually and collectively, than the 
fact that the legislature of New York granted their 
request; and, on the twenty-fourth of April, 1832, ihe 
act incorporating the New York and Erie Railroad 
was confirmed. 

Passing over the numerous reverses and incidents 
of the times which impeded, and even suspended, 
its progress, this great railroad now employs up- - 
wards of one hundred engines of the very first class, 
requiring the services of four hundred men, and 
forty furnaces. The great depot is at Piermont, 
where the different works of the company, including 
the machine department, the car shop, and every 
other species of employment connected with loco- 
motives, passenger and luggage trains, is carried on 
with the greatest celerity and perfection. The rail 
used throughout the extent of the road is the T 
rail, weighing some 60 pounds to the yard. The 
rails are laid six feet apart. Consequently, the cars 
are unusually wide and comfortable, and, being set 
on springs, produce an easy and pleasant sensation 
when in motion. 

We have now to regret that we cannot accompany 
the locomotive in its rapid flight, and, at the same 
time, present to the reader a lively and a minute 
survey of the road which lies before us, as we start 
either from Jersey City or Piermont, to the end of 
its fiery career at Dunkirk. We regret also that 
our pen, albeit unused to sketching glowing de- 
scriptions of the beautiful or sublime, the majestic 
or the awful, can impart to the reader but little of 














POETRY. 


that we feel, as the varied scenery suddenly opens 
to our view at every rise, desgent, and curve of this 
most magnificent route. Twenty-two years ago, we 
traveled the southern stage roads from Eastern to 
Western New York; but what did we then see or 
comprehend of the great country that slept before us, 
covered up, as it were, by immense forests, and seem- 
ingly impenetrable, even to the sturdy and grasping 
hand of improvement? But now how changed! 
On every side we behold the most gratifying evi- 
dences of active life and teeming prosperity. Apart 
from the thriving villages and the little towns—the 
neat cottages and the noble farms, the wide-spread 
hillsides and the deep and fertile valleys that spar- 
kle in the sunshine and glow in the deep green of 
summer—the road itself is a work of art and labor 
combined which cannot fail to arrest the admiring 
attention of every reflecting traveler. From the 
numerous monuments of skill, durability, and safety 
which we meet in our rapid flight over hills, rivers, 
and ravines, we shall select but two at this time for 
the inspection of our readers. The first of these is 
the CascaDeE Brings, a stupendous wooden struc- 
ture, 250 feet in width, and thrown over a ravine 
184 feet deep. The span of the arch has a rise of 
150 feet, and has been admired as well for its width, 
which is said to surpass that of any other wooden 
structure in the world, as for, the strength, beauty, 
and gracefulness of its appearance from the chasm 
below. This bridge, it is said, cost $70,000, and it 
was while viewing a heavy train pass over it that 
(ien. Scott was heard to say: “ The man who could 
throw a cow-path over that gulf deserves a crown.” 
But John Fowler, a very clever carpenter, whose 
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name alone has been given to the public in con- 
nection with the building of this bridge, was not the 
man who “deserved the crown.” In justice to a 
worthy man, it should here be stated that Junius 
W. Apams, at present, we believe, the editor of 
“ Appleton’s Mechanics’ Magazine,” is entitled to 
the credit and the honor of designing and model- 
ing the Cascade Bridge, and the Stuoducca Viaduct 
also, another stupendous structure which crosses the 
Stuoducca Creek about two miles west of the Cas- 
cade. The Viaduct, which we wish we could here re- 
present, is 1200 feet long, 110 feet high, and has 18 
arches, with spans of 50 feet; at the top it is 30 feet 
wide. The credit of all the work of this Viaduct 
has been given to Mr. Kirkwood, an accomplished 
engineer, but incorrectly, as we have already stated. 

And now, alas! just as we were about to close our 
notes by recommending to our lady readers, who 
may have followed us in our ramble, not to forget 
to take the Erie Railroad in their jaunts of pleasure 
and recreation during the next summer, we find 
that we have not once alluded to the line of rail- 
road which runs from Elmira to the princely village 
of Canandaigua, intersecting the main line of the 
New York and Erie Railroad at that point. This 
line will prove of great importance to the many en- 
terprising towns, including Havana, Jefferson, at 
the head of Seneca Lake, Penn-Yan, &e. The view, 
from parts of this route, of Seneca Lake, and of the 
beautiful scenery that surrounds its blue waters, is 
alone worthy of a trip to Western New York, if not 
of a voyage across the Atlantic, as Mr. Jefferson 
once said of Harper's Ferry. 
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THE TIME 
BY DAVID F. 


I asKxep the child, whose prattling tongue 
With sweet and silvery accents rung; 
Who gamboled through the livelong day, 
And careless whiled the hours away— 
“Tell me, sweet child, the time to die.” 
Thus did that careless boy reply: 
“Oh! ’tis not time for one so young, 
Whose race in life is just begun; 
Whose hopes within the bud yet lie— 
Oh! ’tis not time for me to die!” 


I asked the youth, whose panting soul 
Defied all bonds and spurned control ; 
Whose heart was filled with boyhood’s fire, 
And gushing o’er with chaste desire— 
“Tell me the time when you would die.” 
Thus did the ardent youth reply : 
«“ When I have bravely battled life; 
And conquered all, and gained the strife; 
When on Fame’s lists I’ve mounted high— 
Then, only then, "tis time to die!” 
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I asked the man whom fleeting time 
Bespoke as one in manhood’s prime ; 
Whose thoughtful look and knitted brow 
Proclaimed him in life’s warfare now— 
“Tell me the time when you would die.” 
Thus did that hardy one reply: 
“T would yet live, and have my health, 
To grapple for the yellow wealth; 
To guard my wife and family— 
No, I’m not yet prepared to die!” 


I asked the man whose careworn look 

A weight of grief and age bespoke; 

Whose slow and trembling accents gave 

Tones borrowed from the silent grave— 
“Tell me the time when you would die.” 

Thus did the hoary one reply : 
“Though I am old, yet life is sweet, 

And I am not prepared to meet 

The monster Death; I know not why— 

But still I’m not prepared to die!” 


Ah me! ’tis ever thus with man, 
Who hugs the life that’s but a span; 
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Who, fleeing from Death’s rude alarms, 
Is quickly hurried to his arms. 

When asked the time that he would die, 
*Tis ever thus he will reply: 

“T am too young, too fair, too blessed ; 
Too weak, too old, too much oppressed ; 
Too rich, too poor; too low, too high— 
And I am not prepared to die!” 





LINES TO 
BY MRS. EMILY PIERPONT LESDERNIER.* 


I wovu.p not in anger chide thee, 

Though thy deeds have been my bane; - 
Though the deluge fierce hath swept me 

Filled my soul with hopeless pain : 


Love’s bright dream all rudely ended, 
Wakened by a sable wing, 

Shutting out the holy sunlight, 
Folding the deep midnight in. 


There I brooded in the darkness, 
Till my scorching brain did swim, 
And my heart swelled in the blackness 
Till hope burst the surging brim! 


Years have rolled since that sad parting, 
And the dull gray thread of life— 

Woven ’mid the fires of Etna, 
Quenchéd oft by sorrow’s strife— 


Though its woof can ne’er be blended, 
Still tis mingling with the chime 
Of the vibrant chords that echo 
From the murmuring harp of time; 


Music writ in burning letters, 
Pleasure cadenced into pain— 

Thou it was that forged the fetters— 
Would that I could break the chain! 


For the galling links of iron 
Rust within the human heart, 

And the soaring spirit ’s fettered 
By the poison and the smart. 


Yet there is one pulse still throbbing 
With the old accustomed power; 

There ’s one cord I would not sever, 
Though the world were pledged my dower: 





* The author of this spirited and most touching poem 
has lately become favorably known to the intelligent pub- 
lic by her “ Select Readings and Recitations of Poetry and 
Dramatic Writings.” She has adopted this mode of sus- 
taining herself and her three children, left dependent on 
her exertions. Her own “Lines” tell the sad tale of wrong 
and desertion with such evident truth and deep pathos 
that we need not add a word. Every good and feeling heart 
must take an interest in the author. 

Mrs. Lesdernier—she has assumed her maiden name— 
was born in Maine; her mother was a descendant of the 
Puritans, her father a Frenchman. She seems to unite 
the vivacity and versatility of the one race with the stead- 
fast purpose and persevering energy of the other. She evi- 


dently has a genius for the profession she is pursuing. We 
trust her talents will meet with warm encouragement. 
The cause should be her passport to public favor.—Eprror. 
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*Tis the sweet parental cestus, 
Binding in a mutual thrill 

Buds of love our God did give us— 
With our life their pulses rill. 


They, the little tender nurslings, 
Clustering at their mother’s knee, 

And, with faces full of wonder, 
Ask, “ Where can our father be!” 


Yet, for their sake, I, in silence, 

Hold my quiv’ring heart that bleeds, 
That I cannot, for-example, 

Point them to their father’s deeds! 


Thou hast thrown aside thy duty; 
But a mother’s heart is strong, 
And to win life’s fearful battle, 
I will wrestle ’mid the throng; 


Brave the tempest clashing thunder 
With unflinching soul and eye, 

To hope’s broken plank still clinging — 
Stem the tide, or ‘neath it die! 





LIFE’S SEASONS. 


BY RICHARD COE. 


Tuers is a Springtime of the heart— 
Tis found in infancy— 

When on its mother’s breast the babe 
First smiles in dimpled glee : 

When, like the bud upon the stem, 
Its life is but begun, 

And pearly tear<irops flee the eyes 
As shadows flee the sun! 


There is a Summer of the heart— 
*Tis found in early youth— 
When life is full of joyousness, 
Of innocence and truth: 
When clouds but seldom intervene 
To mar the sky so bright, 
And all is but a fairy scene 
Of exquisite delight! 


There is an Autumn of the heart— 
*Tis found in riper age— 
When sorrow ’s a familiar thing, 
And grief an heritage: 
When shadows thick and dark come o'er 
The beauty of the sky, 
And, by their dim obscurity, 
Foretell some danger nigh! 


There is a Winter of the heart— 
"Tis found in later years— 
When life is full of bitterness, 
Of vain regretful tears : 
When stormy winds and chilling blasts 
Blow with so fierce a breath, 
That we would fain seek shelter in 
The anchorage of Death! 


Whene’er the Autumn of the heart 
Sha]l cloud our lives with gloom, 
And Winter’s cold and chilling blasts 
Remind us of the tomb, 

If we but act our parts aright 
On Time’s uncertain shore, 

Our souls may know, in purer climes, 
A Summer evermore! 
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OUTWARD BOUND. FIRST AND SECOND LOVE. 
SoLemn and beautiful the night hours on the sea! BY HELEN HAMILTON. 
The sun hath sunk to rest in silent majesty. 
In the pure blue above, mark now each radiant star— oe pnt eg 
Diamonds in Night’s dark robe—glistening afar; ee ee ee ‘ 
aS. Upon thy slender form, replete 

My mother gazes there, and thinks of »ne away, With every winning gone; 
WwW oe home they cheer: Then, mother, dearest, And, oh! I tremble when I think 
Pray Heaven to guide thy wanderer safely o’er the deep— aw Grae _— then at: 
Pray Heaven to guard us all while we in quiet sleep! Wet aan OSs, oe 

y s q af Would be my vacant heart! 


Solemn and beautiful the night hours on the sea! 

Slowly the moon ascends in silent majesty. 

Mark how each silver wave smiles ’neath her gentle beam, 
Laving our bark’s smooth side with fitful gleam ; 

Wide spread the waters round—in seeming mirth they play, 
Sporting on unseen graves: Then, mother, dearest! pray— 
Pray Heaven to guide thy wanderer safely o’er the deep— 
Pray Heaven to guard us all while we in quiet sleep! D. 





I pass each evening in my walk 
The little churchyard lone, 
And I see the moonlight shining ° 
On one white gleaming stone ; 
The lilies growing round that grave 
Look fair in the moon’s ray; 
But she who sleeps beneath that stone 
Was fairer far than they. 


She was a lovely, gentle girl, 
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THE TWO STARS. With eyes of heaven's blue, 
BY x... And cheeks whose soft tint put to shame 
The earliest rosebud’s hue. 
As at night I wandered forth, I loved her, wooed her; but she was 
Came I where a mountain stream, A treasure lent—not given ; 


Rushing from the shaded woods’ 

Deep and lonely solitudes, 
Glittered gayly in the beam 

That from Dian’s crescent crown 

On the sleeping earth came down. 


And, ere we wed, her gentle soul 
Fled to its native Heaven! 


And sometimes, in the lonely hours, 
When far away thou art, 

I look into that sepulchre 
Of buried joy—my heart. 

And Memory brings back the face 


By the streamlet’s grasky side 
Sat a child of summers seven; 
On her pale end upturned fice, Of her, my seraph bride— 
By the mesnlight, 5 couse tance And that sad morning in the spring, 
Silent, wondering thoughts of Heaven. , That May morn when she died! 
“ Stars that glimmer in the skies, 
Are ye truly angels’ eyes?” 
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But, oh! I loved her not as I 
Love thee, beloved one! 

She was my life’s sweet morning star, 
Thou art its glorious sun! 

Though long I wept when she fled back 
To her fair home on high, 

Wert thou to perish so, beloved, 
I would not weep—but die! 


“ Why, dear one,” said I, speaking low, 
“Do you here unguarded lie?” 
“My mother died last week,” said she, 
“ And this promise made to me— 
‘ Ever, dearest, shall this eye, 
From amidst the stars above, 
Watch thee with undying love.’ 


“My mother used to bring me here, 
Before she went away— 
And often I have heard her sigh, 
As the bright bubbles hurried by— 
But why, I cannot say. 
Now I’m alone, I often dream 
Among the voices of the stream. 


GERTRUDE LEE. 
BY W. FLETCHER HOLMES, M.D. 


Dist thou not at twilight’s glooming, 
Gertrude Lee, 

Where the dewy buds were blooming 
On the lea, 

And the hours of Joy’s beguiling 
Swiftly flew, 

Vow to me, through glad tears smiling, 
™o be true? 
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“T hear her kind and gentle tones, 
And there’s one star, with tender beams, 
So like my mother’s loving eye 
When the death-shadows gathered nigh, 
And every night it nearer seems; 
Not many nights, I think,” said she, 


* Before that star will come for me!” 
As the springtime flowers at even 


Thirst for rain; 

As the stricken soul for Heaven 
Sighs in vain; 

As the tar on storm-lashed billow 
Prays for rest— 

So yearn I thy head to pillow 
On my breast. 


Again at night I wandered forth, 
And sought the streamlet’s side; 
In vain my anxious, searching look— 
No form lay by the rushing brook ; 
But deep within the silver tide 
Two stars, reflected, brightly shone : 
When last I gazed, there was but one. 
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As the pilgrim wayworn, weary, 
To the shrine, 

In Arabia’s desert dreary 
Oft doth pine, 

Whilst he toils across the mountain’s 
Rugged caves, 

For the wayside sparkling fountain’s 
Em’rald waves: 


As the gallant hero, dying 
On the plain, 

Whilst his mangled form is lying 
’Mid the slain, 

Longs to hear his brave men shouting 
Victory— 

So my heart, thine own not doubting, 
Longs for thee. 


As the wand’rer lorn—when twilight 
Deep’ning glooms, 

And, still later, when the starlight 
Heaven illumes— : 

Sighs for home, where household treasures 
Garnered are— 

Where thick cluster fireside pleasures 
Without care : 


As the prisoned bird is pining 
To be free— 

So my heart, all else resigning, 
Pines for thee. 

To my home an angel blesséd 
Wilt thou be? 

Be thy soul by mine caresséi, 
Gertrude Lee. 


THE FORSAKEN. 
BY GEO. A. MERRITT. 


Tis noon of night; yet balmy sleep 
Soothes not her troubled breast, 

Nor seals those founts that wearied weep, 
Though nature pleads for rest. 

She mourns alone—but finds, too late, 
What perfidy can prove; 

As if to kiss the blow of fate, 
Still cherishing her love. 


Her raven hair neglected flows ; 
Her melting song is hushed ; 
And wan her cheeks, where once the rose 
In mantling beauty blushed. 
Upou her thin white hand she leans 
Her pale, dejected brow, 
Recalling blighted hopes and scenes, 
F’en dear to mem’ry now. 


More dim her midnight taper burns; 
Now, faintly glimmering, dies ; 

Brief comforter! She, sorrowing, turns 
To seek if in the skies 

There is an orb whose friendly ray, 
To sad reflection given, 

Would pass not from her view away, 
But steadfast burn in Heaven. 


On yon lone stellar light afar, 
Her eyes unconscious grow, 

But little dreaming that bright star 
Is hastening below. 
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The lawn awhile, and sylvan glade, 
Bathe in its silv’ry tide: 

Alas! how soon she sees it fade 
Along yon bleak hill’s side! 


The cold moon looks upon her brow 
With melancholy ray ; 

The dark winds moan around her now; 
She languishes away. 

Oh! chide her not! Blame not those tears! 
Those drops unbidden spring 

To melt the grief her bosom bears— 
Forlorn and friendless thing! 


Could she repress each rising sigh, 
Each gushing tear restrain, 

Her pent-up grief might smothered lie 
Awhile; but soon again 

The heaving bosom’s swelling tide 
Would spurn its weak control, 

And pour, until its fount were dried, 
In torrents o’er the soul. 


Oh! who could bear, and bear unmoved, 
The wrong that she has known? 

To love, alas! and not be loved, 
Would swell the heart alone; 

But here a soulless wanton won 
Affections to betray, 

And left his victim, thus undone, 
To pine and waste away! 








TO NINA. 
BY R. JAMES KEELING. 


SraruGat upon the dark blue wave is trembling, 

And mournful tones float on the evening air; 
Starlight, the spirit’s shadowy gloom resembling, 

The wind’s low tone—its murmuring voice of prayer. 


Yet art thou with me! in the scene—the hour, 
I see, I feel thy holy presence near ; 

And thoughts of thee, like dewdrops on the flower, 
Lie on my heart, and tremble like thy tear. 


Thy birdlike voice, with wild impassioned meaning, 
Haunts like the memory of an olden dream ; 

That eye of thine, with its soft witch’ry beaming, 
Wii fling its radiance o’er the Lethean stream. 


Once more, once more—and, hand in hand, communing, 
We seek the trysting place—the hallowed spot— 
Where Hope, the heart to softest joys attuning, 
Woke its love burthened tale—not yet forgot. 


Once more, once more—the sunset’s crimson glory 
We watch fade o’er the distant mountain side, 

While the young moon, just trembling with her story, 
Woos the bright bosom of the swelling tide. 


Once more, once more—too sweet to last forever, 
T hold thee trembling to my boyish heart: 

Thus burst bright moments on life’s path, and ever— 
Like meteor-gleams by night—as soon depart. 


Once more, once more—thine eyes to mine upturning, 
I press the dark hair from thy Parian brow, 

And wonder if the love within thee burning 
Will laugh at Time and Fate—where art thou now! 


No more, no more—for Mem’ry may not linger 
Forever with the halcyon days that were ; 

Yet Time, that sweeps the heart with his dark finger, 
Shall spare the name that Faith has written there. 
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silk, or with a mixture of the 
two, according to the degree 
of intricacy or simplicity in 
the parts of the pattern. 

To facilitate the work, we 
ean furnish casts from the 
original wood-cuts of these 
designs. By chalking the 
raised figure on the cast, the 
design may be stamped on the 
cloth, and the whole trouble 
of tracing or drawing on tis- 
sue paper saved. One of our 
correspondents uses printer's 
ink, instead of chalk, in put- 
ting the design on merino. 
This requires skill and care to 
avoid soiling the cloth. 

These patterns are equally 
serviceable for muslin, or any 


other material. 
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Fig. 3. 
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We have selected for our muslin and cambric de- 
partment of the present month several of the most 
tasteful infants’ robes that have been designed of late. 

Fig. 1 is a christening robe, of the finest French 
cambric, and ornamented with rich needlework en 
tablier. The front breadth is composed of alternate 
tucks and scolloped needlework, and this is enclosed 
in a horizontal trimming to qmatch. The waist is 
formed in the same way, and the sleeves correspond. 
The needlework should be set on in an easy fullness. 
The same style may be made of tucks alternated 
with rich lace, and even ordinary embroidered mus- 
lin edging. The tucks should be run with great 
care, or they will draw and spoil the effect. It is 
well to have a thick pasteboard or portfolio laid 
upon the knee to straighten them over. 








Fig, 2 is a much plainer slip for a small infant. 
It is left in fullness from the band around the throat, 
and the skirt is simply ornamented by two rows of 
scolloped cambric edging. The same surrounds the 
neck and finishes the sleeves, which are intended to 
be looped up with ribbon of some bright and pretty 
color. It will be noticed that there is a narrow 
band, or gusset, upon the shoulder, 

Fig. 3 is an expensive, but tasteful dress, also for 
a very young child, with a rich needlework front and 
corsage. We have now in preparation a cut of the 
most elegant christening-dress produced in England 
the present year. We publish it as much for its 
novelty as its elegance. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are specimens of Le Gilet. 


Fig. 4. 











DRESS NET FOR THE 





HAIR. 





Materiale.—One ounce and a half of gold thread, 
about the size of No. 8. Three strings of rather 
large pearl beads. 

Cut 10 lengths, of two yards each, and 20 lengths 
in pairs, each two inches shorter than the preceding. 
For instance: the first pair will be 70 inches, the 
next 68, and so on. Take a large hard cushion, or 
pillow, and pin on the 10 lengths, at the side furthest 
from you, exactly in the centre of the threads. 
There will thus be 20 strings of each a yard. You 
will then begin the knotting, which is done in the 
following manner: Take four threads at the left 
hand, and of these hold the two centre between the 
thumb and first finger, whilst you pass the left hand 
one so as to form a loop on the right hand side (dia- 
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gram a); take the right hand thread, pass the end 
under this loop, across the two centre, under the left 
hand thread and end, which are still on the left, and 
again down through the same loop in which you 
first inscribed it (diagram 5). The knot is then 
complete, and only requires to be drawn up about 
half an inch from the pin. Before it is quite drawn 
up, slip a pearl bead on the two centre threads, and 
let it remain in the middle of the knot, as seen in 
the diagram accompanying this. As there are four 
threads for each knot, there will be five knots on 
this row. Now add one of the two longest pairs re- 
maining, at each side of these, on a line with the 
knots. Repeat the process, and on this row there 
will be six knots; add another pair at each side, and 











CHINESE SLIFPER. 


there will be seven knots on the row. Go on in- 
creasing until you have added all the pairs of 
threads, when half the net will be done. 

Then, after each row, omit a pair of threads at 
both ends, until you have only the first number left. 
Do not fasten them off, but merely attach them, 
with a stout pin, to the cushion, as you proceed. 
When all are done, knot them strongly together, in 
pairs, and cut off the ends; the pieces of thread that 
are left forming part of the tassels. 

For tue Borper.—The net being thus completed, 
slip a thread of gold all round, under the knots of 
the last half, and the loops formed by the doubled 
threads of the preceding. Tie the thread so as to 
contract the net into a round shape, and, with Boul- 
ton’s steel crochet hook, No. 14, work X< 1 d ¢ under 
thread and knot; 5 ch, * 1 dc under next thread 
and knot; 3 ch, 1 d ¢ under next thread and knot; 
3 ch, 1 de on thread; 3 ch, 1 de on thread; 3 ch 
>< repeat all round. 





CHINESE SLIPPE 
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2d round of border.—Slip on any 3 d ¢ of last 
round; <3 ch, miss 1, dc on 2d; %< 3 times, 3 ch, 
miss 1, slip on 2d; turn the work, * 3 ch, d c under 
every loop of 3 just made, and then 3 ch, slip on 
chain before the dc on which you began this round ; 
turn the work, and repeat d c under every chain, 
with 3 chain between; 3 ch,s ¢ on chain of first 
round, and slip on this till you come to, the place 
where the next shell iz to be begun—namely, the 2d 
dc stitch, after 5 ch. 

3d round.—D c under chain, < 3 ch, d ¢ under 
next X, wherever the loop of 3 ch occurs, and miss- 
ing two between the d c where it does not. 

4th round.—X d ¢ under loop, 4 ch, d ¢ under 
next, 4 ch X repeat. 

Plait a band of gold thread, with a tassel at each 
end, and let it be sufficiently long to run in the same 
line of holes as the single thread, and to allow the 
tassels to hang as represented in the engraving. 


R. 


(See Out.) 


Materials.—4 a yard of rich black satin, of the 
wide width; gold bullion; 2 skeins of the purest 
gold thread, coarse and fine; and of China silk 5 
shades of each of the following colors; blue, purple, 
green, yellow green, brown (shaded into orange), 
crimson, and a skeiu of the coarsest white crochet 
twist. 

The pattern for the front of the slipper, which it 
will readily be perceived is genuine Chinese, must 
be enlarged according to the size of the slipper re- 
quired. It should occupy the whole front of the foot. 
When accurately drawn on stout writing paper, the 
outlines and divisions must be traced by pricking 
them with a pin; then lay the pattern very evenly 
on the satin, with the smooth side of the paper up- 
wards, and keep it in its place by means of weights. 
Rub some finely powdered flake-white over the pat- 
tern with a large flat stump, and on removing the 
paper the design will be found traced accurately on 
the satin. Take a fine sable brush, dip itin a solu- 
tion of flake-white and milk, and mark the outlines 
carefully. The gold pattern on the sides of the slip- 
pers must be enlarged, and marked in the same 
manner. 

All the outlines are then to be worked by laying a 
line of the coarse white crochet silk on the satin, 
and sewing it over with fine silk of the same hue. 
Those parts only which are marked a, have the out- 
line and filling up in fine gold thread, laid on and 
sewed over in yellow silk. The whole of the filling 
up is done in the delicate and effective stitch we 
term the French knot, which is worked in the fol- 
lowing manner: Draw the silk to the upper side 


of the work, then catching it in the left hand, an 
inch or two from the satin, twist it round the needle 
twice, and then insert the point of the needle in the 
work exactly in the same place where you drew it 
out. Gradually draw it up, and a knot is formed. 
The great art in this style of embroidery consists in 
making the knots all lie very evenly, and in proper- 
ly introducing the shades. In every color used, the 
lightest shade must be nearly white, to avoid any 
strong contrast with the white silk outline. The 
colors are indicated by letters, and the shading in 
the engraving denotes the shades of each. 

. Fine gold thread. 

Blue. 

Purple. 

. Blue green. 

. Yellow green. 

. Brown shaded through orange to yellow. 

. Gold embroidery, worked with fine gold bullion. 
. Crimson. 

Thick gold thread. 

The arabesque patterns of the sides are to be form- 
ed of the coarsest gold thread, laid on and sewed 
over. There is a slight error in the engraving, a 
single line being here and there substituted for a 
double one. This must be corrected in the work. 
The ends of the gold thread are to be drawn through 
the satin. 

When made up, let the top of the slippers be 
trimmed with gold fringe, on the head of which a 
narrow ruche of ribbon may be laid. So many co- 
lors being used, almost any may be employed for the 
lining and ruche ; but they ought to be the same. 


Faw ae on 








COTTAGE FURNITURE. 


















































Fig. 1 is a clock-case in the Gothic style. Fig. 5 is a Windsor chair of a highly approved 

Figs. 2 and 3 are neat patterns for screens. pattern. 

Fig. 4 is a lobby chair of wood in the Grecian Fig. 6 is a Gothic parlor chair, with a work bag 
style. drawer under the seat. 
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EBITERS’ 


We are often amused by the criticisms respecting maga- 
zine writers. People who wish to pass for wonders of wis- 
dom, but who have little knowledge of general literature, 
usually condemn periodicals by the significant term, “ poor 
trash!” Addison they may have heard of, but think his 
papers must have been solid as statistics, and serious as 
sermons. Yet no magazine of the present day has more 
humorous stories, or tales and characters purely imagina- 
tive, than the “Spectator.” Addison, no doubt, intended 
to make his Work a manual of the real, the true, the noble, 
and the good; but the way in which these ideas were set 
forth and enforced was by showing, through the medium 
of fiction, how mean was the false, how miserable the 
selfish, how ridiculous the vain, and how hateful the 
wicked. 

The “ Lady’s Book” has always been managed on a simi- 
lar plan; nor is there any article admitted which is not in- 
tended to instruct either by example, sentiment, hints, or 
warnings. The lightest stories are never intended merely 
to amuse. Often the lessons of such are quite as impres- 
sive as that of the grave essays. Turn to the January 
number, page 7, and look over the excellent paper by Mr. 
Tuckerman. It teaches well and truly the littleness of 
human vanity, and the miserableness of the ambition “ to 
be a shining character.” Then turn to page 13, and read 
“The Old Cedar Chest.” Does it not show the importance 
of education, and the improvement in schools, by the con- 
trast between the language of the Aunt, who had no oppor- 
tunities in her youth of learning grammar, and that of the 
children? And then the lefter—will it not be a lesson to 
many a youth when penning a billetcdoux? And a lesson 
will, we hope, be taught young ladies by the story—that 
their youthful fancies are not always love—and that they 
will be happier in a single life than to marry a man they 
cannot respect as well as love. 


VALENTINE’s Day.—Some two years since, we suggested the 
present of a year’s subscription to the Lady’s Book as the 
most appropriate present a young gentleman could make 
to the lady of his heart asa VALENTINE GIFT. It will 
keep him in her mind the whole year through, if she 
knows his name, and keep her in a fever to find it out, if 
concealed. Try it, young gentlemen. 


OUR TREASURY. 
THOUGHTS CONCERNING ENGLISH WOMEN. 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 


In what regards government and politics, do we not find 
the interest of the many sacrificed to the few? while, in all 
that regards society, the morals and the happiness of indi- 
viduals are sacrificed to the many? and both are wrong. I 
never can bring myself to admire a social system, in which 
the honor, rights, or happiness of any individual, though 
the meanest, is made to yield to a supposed future or gene- 
ral good. It is a wicked calculation, and it will be found 
as inexpedient as it is wicked. 

We women have especial reason to exclaim against this 


principle. We are told openly, by moralists and politicians, 
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that it is for the general good of society, nay, an absolute 
necessity, that one-fifth part of our sex should be con- 
demned as the legitimate prey of the other, predoomed to 
die in reprobation, in the streets, in hospitals, that the vir- 
tue of the rest may be preserved, and the pride and the 
passions of men both gratified. But I have a bitter plea- 
sure in thinking that this most base, most cruel conven- 
tional law is avenged upon those who made and uphold it; 
that here the sacrifice of a certain number of one sex to the 
permitted license of the other is no general good, but a 
general curse—a very ulcer in the bosom of society. 

The subject is a hateful one—more hateful is it to hear 
it sometimes alluded to with sneering levity, and some- 
times waved aside with a fastidious or arrogant prudery. 
Unless we women take some courage to look upon the evil, 
and find some help, some remedy within ourselves, I know 
not where it is to come from. 

a a * * * * * 

Tt is a fact, upon which I shall take an opportunity of 
enlarging, that almost all the greatest men who have lived 
in the world, whether poets, philosophers, artists, or states- 
men, have derived their mental and physical organization 
more from the mother’s than the father’s side; and the 
same is true, unhappily, of those who have been in an ex- 
traordinary degree perverted. And does this not lead us 
to some awful considerations on the importance of the mo- 
ral and physical well-being of women, and their present 
condition in society, as a branch of legislation and politics, 
which must ere long be modified? Let our lords and mas- 
ters reflect that, if an extensive influence for good or for 
evil be not denied to us, an influence commencing not only 
with, but before the birth of their children, it is time that 
the manifold mischiefs and miseries lurking in the bosom 
of society, and of which woman is at once the wretched in- 
strument, and more wretched victim, be looked to. 


THE MOTHER’S LOVE. 


BY MES. ELLIS. 


Tr the love of a mother be considered as an instinct 
which pervades all animated nature, it is not the less beau- 
tiful when exhibited in the human character, for being dif- 
fused throughout creation; because it proves that the Au- 
thor of our being knew that the distinctive attributes of 
humanity would be insufficient to support the mother 
through her anxieties, vexations, and cares. He knew 
that reason would be making distinctions between the 
worthy and the unworthy, and prematurely consigning the 
supposed reprobate to ruin; that fancy would make selec- 
tions, and dote upon one while it neglected another; that 
caprice would destroy the bond of domestic union; and 
that intellectual pursuits would often take precedence of 
domestic duties. And therefore he poured into woman's 
heart the same instinct which impels the timid bird to risk 
the last extremity of danger for her helpless young. Nor 
let any one think contemptuously of this peculiar capabili- 
ty of loving, because under the extinct it is shared with the 
brute. It is not a sufficient recommendation to our respect 
that it comes immediately from the hand of our Creator— 


that we have no power to control or subdue it—that it is 
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“strong as death”—and lastly, that it imbues the mind of 
the mother with equal tenderness for her infirm, or way- 
ward, or unlovely child, as for him who gives early pro- 
mise of personal as well as mental beauty? But for this 
wonderful provision in human nature, what would become 
of the cripple, the diseased, the petulant, or the perverse? 
Who would be found to fulfil the hard duties of serving the 
ungrateful, ministering to the dissatisfied, and watching 
over the hopeless? No. There is no instance in which the 
providential care of our Heavenly Father is more beauti- 
fully exhibited than in that of a mother’s love. Winding 
its silken cords alike around every natural object, whether 
worthy or unworthy, it creates a bond which unkindness 
cannot break. It pursues the wanderer without weari- 
ness, and supports the feeble without fainting. Neither 
appalled by danger, nor hindered by difficulty, it can labor 
without reward, and persevere without hope. “ Many wa- 
ters cannot quench” it; and when the glory has vanished 
from the brow of the beloved one, when summer friends 
have turned away, and guilt, and misery, and disgrace 
have usurped their place, it steals into the soul of the out- 
cast like the sunbeams within the cell of the prisoner, 
lighting the darker dungeon of the polluted heart, bringing 
along with it fond recollections of past happiness, and woo- 
ing back to fresh participation in the light and the glad- 
ness that stil, remain for the broken and contrite spirit. 

If the situation of a wife brings woman to a right under- 
standing of her own character, that of a mother leads to a 
strict knowledge of her own principles. Scarcely is any 
one so depraved as to teach her child what she conscien- 
tiously believes to be wrong. And yet teach it she must, 
for its “ clear, pure eyes” are fixed upon hers to learn their 
meaning, and its infant accents are inquiring out the first 
principles of good and evil. How, with such a picture be- 
fore her, would any woman dare to teach what she did not 
implicitly, as well as rationally, and from mature examina- 
tion, believe to be true? In a few days—hours—nay, mo 
ments, that child may be a cherub in the courts of Heaven. 
What if a stain should have been upon its wings, and that 
stain the impress of a mother’s hand! or if its earthly life 
should be prolonged, it is the foundation of the important 
future that the mother lays. Other governors in after 
years may take upon themselves the tuition of her child, 
and lead him through the paths of academic lore, but the 
early bias, the bent of the moral character, the first princi- 
ples of spiritual life, will be hers, and hers the lasting 
glory or the lasting shame. 

There is no scene throtighout the whole range of our ob 
servation more strikingly illustrative of intellectual, moral, 
and even physical beauty than that presented by a domes- 
tic circle, where a mother holds her proper place, as the 
source of tenderness, the centre of affection, the bond of 
social union, the founder of each salutary plan, the umpire 
in all contention, and the general fountain of cheerfulness, 
hope, and consolation. 
cion that such a mother steps forward; to ward off the un- 
merited blow; to defend the wounded spirit from the in- 
jury to which it would sullenly submit; to encourage the 
hopeless, when thrown back in the competition of talent; 


It is to clear up the unjust suspi- 


to point out to those who have been defeated other aims in 
which they may yet succeed; to stand between the timid 
and the danger they dread; and, on behalf of each, and all, 
to make their peace with offended authority, promising, 
hoping, and believing, that they will never willingly com- 
mit the same fault again 


Tue Lapres’ Mepieat Missionary Soctrery or ParLapeLpata. 
—The March number will contain an account of this im- 
portan’ association 
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To CorREsPonDENTS.—The following articles are accepted : 
“Other Days,” “Our Rector,” “To the Mocking-Bird,” 
“The Phantom of the Wabash,” “The Traitor’s Doom,” 
“Pause Not,” “To Caroline,” “Sonnet—Early Autumn,” 
“ My Sister,” “ A Comparison,” and “ Spring's Morn.” 

The request of G. W.C., of Alexandria, La., will be at- 
tended to. 

A. F. B. will find in the “ Lady’s Book,” for 1851, several 
articles such as she describes. But wait; we have some- 
thing in preparation. 








Literary Notices. 





From Joun P. Jewett & Co., Boston :— 

THE PIANO FORTE: A COMPLETE AND THOROUGH 
INSTRUCTION BOOK. Selected, Compiled, and Arranged 
principally from the Works of Hunten, Burgm@ler, Bertini, 
Beyer, Czerny, Herts, dc., to which is added an extensive and 
Chaste Selection of Popular Airs, Waltzes, Polkas, Quick- 
steps, Marches, dc. By Manuel Fenollosa. We give the 
title as the best exposition of the contents of this large 
quarto volume, handsomely printed, and worthy of atten- 
tion by all teachers and learners of music. It appears to 
be an excellent work. 

MR. JOB K. TYSON’S LETTERS TO THE BRITISH 
CONSUL ON THE COMMERCE OF PHILADELPHIA is 
one of the publications called forth by the wonderful pro- 
gress of our country. So rapid is this advance that, when 
its statistics are carefully collected and fairly stated, they 
surprise even those most actively engaged in the move- 
ment. Who can suppress an exclamation of wonder when 
told that one hundred and seventy years ago the first set- 
tlement was made in Pennsylvania, and that, in 1840, the 
wealth of the State was computed at a total of “ twenty-one 
hundred millions of dollars!” Since the last census it has 
greatly increased. But read the letters. Mr. Tyson is a 
warm-hearted Philadelphian, and has brought the rich 
stores of his historieal and general knowledge to elucidate 
his subjects. The city could not have found a more able 
advocate. 


From Henry Carey Barrp (successor to E. L. Carey), 
Philadelphia :— 

THE PRACTICAL METAL-WORKER’S ASSISTANT. 
Containing the art of working all metals and alloys, forg- 
ing of iron and steel, hardening and tempering, melting 
and mixing, casting and founding, works in sheet metal, 
the process dependent on the ductility of the metal, sol- 
dering, and the most improved processes, and tools ein- 
ployed by metal-workers, with the art of electro-metallurgy 
to manufacturing processes ; collected from original sources, 
and from the works of Holtzapffek Bergeron, Leupold, Na- 
pier, and others. The original matter is purely American. 
The whole arranged, with numerous engravings on wood, 
to suit the American metal-worker. By Oliver Byrne, 
Civil, Military, and Mechanical Engineer, and author of a 
number of practical and scientific works. The title so ex- 
plicitly details the contents of the work, that we need only 
say that it is neatly printed and bound, and contains near- 
ly five hundred pages. 


From E. H. Burier & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AYLMERE; OR, THE BONDMAN OF KENT, and other 
Poems. By Robert T. Conrad. The literary reputation of 
Mr. Conrad has been so long and so firmly established in 
the minds, and, we might add, in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, that it would seem to be an idle attempt for us, at 
this late day, to eulogize his genius, or to portray the 
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chastened beauties or the manly energies of his imagina- 
tion. The tragedy of Aytuerer, which forms the principal 
feature in the present volume, has fallen under the search- 
ing strictures of much sounder critics than we can pretend 
to be; and, although there may exist much diversity of opin- 
ion in regard to the original and historical character of the 
principal personage of the play, yet it has been over and 
over conceded that the author has brought to his aid some 
of the purest and bravest sentiments, and some of the 
loftiest flights of patriotism that have ever been uttered by 
the unfaltering voice of freedom. As a play, its representa- 
tion, under another title, has been witnessed with the most 
intense feeling, night after night, the hero, Aylmere, or 
Jack Cade, being performed by our native tragedian, Edwin 
Forrest, for whose peculiarly strong line of acting it was 
originally adapted. But, in its present form, divested of 
many of those peculiarities which were necessarily append- 
ed, in order to render it acceptable on the stage, it will be 
found a most worthy and a most agreeable companion of 
the poet and the philosopher; and, in the hands of the stu- 
dent of history, will awaken many new ideas, and may 
lead to new researches into the events and characters of 
the past which he has-not yet C-eamed of. The “dedica- 
tory” sonnet to John Conrad, Esq., the father of the author, 
is beautifully and tenderly expressive of the love and affec- 
tion ofa son. Of the “other poems” which follow it is only 
necessary to say that they bear the same impress of genius, 
the same glow of sympathy for the wrongs and sufferings 
of humanity, and the same manly aspirations for the liber- 
ty and happiness of the world, which characterize all the 
writings of the gifted author. 


From H. ©. Peck & Treo. Buss, N. E. corner of Third and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia :— 

THE YOUNG LADY’S MENTOR: a Guide to the Forma- 
tion of Character. In a Series of Letters to her Unknown 
Friends. By a Lady. We may recommend this work to 
the perusal and study of all young ladies, with a confidence 
in their improvement; for its teachings are founded upon 
a deep knowledge of the female character, and its standard 
of excellence is high, pure, and noble. The management 
of the temper, the choice of studies and amusements, the 
conduct in company, and in most of the situations within 
the sphere of woman, are touched upon in a manner caleu- 
lated to awaken thought and infuse instruction. 

THE LADY’S COMPANION; or, Sketches of Life, Man- 
ners,and Morals at the Present Day. Edited by a Lady. 
The universal thirst for variety has been consulted in the 
preparation of this work ; yet there is a unity of design and 
a high purpose. Essays, sketches, tales, and poetry are 
gathered, like choice flowers, from the best gardens, to shed 
a fragrant, enlivening perfume for all who wish to partake. 
Precepts for the conduct of life, addressed particularly to 
females, assume every form of light and beauty to win the 
heart and strengthen the mind, while modes, manners, 
and customs are sketched with a truthful hand. 

THE FLORAL OFFERING. A Token of Affection and 
Esteem. Comprising the Language and Poetry of Flowers. 
With colored illustrations from original drawings. By 
Henrietta Dumont. We know of no more beautiful idea 
than the construction of a language of flowers. How fitted 
to become the types of the hues of passion, and the bud, 
bloom, and decay of hopes, feelings, and even life itself! 
To the ladies, of whom a delicate taste is a distinguishing 
characteristic, the language of flowers is an important ac- 


quisition, opening to them a new field for the exercise of * 


that taste as well as of the imagination. The “Floral 

Offering” contains a complete dictionary of all the flowers 

that are generally known, some account of the orizin of, 
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and reasons for, their given meaning, and poetry, selected 
from the brightest stars in English literature, appropriate 
to their sense. The illustrations are beautiful, and the 
general appearance of the book very superior. 

From A. Harr (late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

A METHOD OF HORSEMANSHIP, FO 


from the ninth Paris edition. The appearance of this book 
we hope will have a good effect in correcting the existing 
errors in horsemanship, and in establishing a more con- 
siderate and humane treatment of the noble animal than 
has heretofore prevailed in our country. In all the coun- 
tries of Europe, where the system has been adopted, it has 
been acknowledged as more preferable and more successful 
than any that has been hitherto attempted. Kings and 
princes, soldiers, private gentlemen, and “the masters of 
the ring,” have all attested its merits, and have joined in 
its unqualified recommendation. 

Those who have witnessed the wonderful performances 
of Gen. Welch’s horse, “ May-Fly,” a thorough-bred belong- 
ing to the racing stud of Baron Rothschild, will judge of 
the system of training when told that he was, before being 
subjected to the master hand, so vicious that he had to be 
brought upon the race-course in a van, so that he could see 
nothing till the moment to start arrived. The horses rid 
den by Derious, and by Caroline Loyo, with so much 
“ grace, elegance, and majesty,” as the translator of the 
work assures us, were also trained agreeably to the princi- 
ples of Baucher. We are happy to state that the work has 
met with the rapid sale it so justly merited. 


From Cartes Scrisner, New York, through A. Harr, 
Philadelphia :-— 

FALL OF POLAND: containing an Analytical and 
Philosophical Account of the Causes which conspired 
in the Ruin of the Nation, together with the History of 
the Country from its Origin. By L.C. Saxton. In 
two volumes. The historical reader will observe, by 
a single glance at the title of this work, that its con- 
tents are alike important in the complete education of 
the statesman and the philosopher, while they afford to 
every class of readers such lessons of patriotism, and 
such subjects for reflection, as cannot be witout their 
salutary effects upon the minds of republicans. 

NIGHT THOUGHTS ON LIFE, DEATH, AND 
IMMORTALITY. By Edward Young, LL.D. With 
a memoir of the author, a critical view of his writings, 
and explanatory notes. By James R. Boyd, Editor of 
the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ ete. This elegant edition of a 
great work by a Christian poet, who, though not equal 
to Milton in sublimity, wos not inferior to him in sen- 
timent or practical devotion, is highly creditable to the 
enterprising publishers. The printing, embellishments, 
and binding are equal to those of any book that has 
been presented to us this season. 

From Lrxypsay & Braxiston, at their New Store, 
No. 25 South Sixth Street, above Chestnut, Philadel- 
phia :— 

THE HEAVENLY RECOGNITION; or, an Harnest and 
Scriptural Discussion of the Question, Will we know our 
Sriends in Heaven? By Rev. H. Harbaugh, A. M., author 
of “Heaven; or, the Sainted Dead.” The author has 
brought a great many soothing reflections and sound argu- 
ments to prove the Heavenly Recognition, a subject which 
he seems to have studied with peculiar devotion. He has 
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also brought to his aid the opinions and the hopes of many 
eminent divines, whose names will have weight in settling 
the question, as far at least as human opinion can be made 
available on such a subject. 

THE WOODBINE. A Holiday Gift. Edited by Caroline 
May. With illustrations. We regret that this very ac 
ceptable gift came too iate, as well as many others of the 
same character, for a notice in the January number of the 
“ Book.” It is not too late, however, to say that the selec- 
tions of the “ Woodbine” would be a most acceptable gift in 
any season of the year. 

THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, OR STORIES FOR 
CHRISTMAS. With beautiful illustrations. By Rev. H. 
Hastings Weld, Rector of St. James’ Church, Downingtown, 
Pa. As its title indicates, this is another of the elegant 
class of books intended for the holiday season. The good 
name snd the good efforts of the reverend author are too 
well known, and too highly appreciated by our readers, to 
require any eulogistic notice of this instructive work from 
our pen. His zeal and his success in combining the useful 
with the elegant have long endeared him as a writer to the 
literary public. 

A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS: their 
History, and the Events which led to their Discovery, 
with a short Explanation of some of the Principal 
Phenomena. For the use of schools and families. By 
Emily Elizabeth Millement. Carefully revised by an 
American teacher. This will prove avery useful work 
among the younger members of every family, in the 
dissemination uf useful and entertaining knowledge. 

From Govutp & Lixcoty, Boston, through Lrypsar & 
Brakiston, Philadelphia :— 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, 
tts Typical Forms, Primeval Distinction, and Migrations. 
Tilustrated with numerous engravings. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Charles Hamilton Smith, President of the Devon 
and Cornwall Nat. His. Society, etc. etc. With a prelimi- 
nary abstract of the views of Blumenbach, Prichard, Bach_ 
man, Agassiz, and other authors of repute on the subject, 
by 8. Kneeland, Jr..M.D. As will appear from its title, 
this work treats of subjects which have not yet been set- 
tled to the full satisfaction of any class of inquirers; and, 
as we know that there exist among them a great many 
doubts and oppesing theories and speculations, it is not for 
us to decide as to the correctness or incorrectness of any of 
the views attempted to be established by the work before 
us. There can be no question, however, of their interest 
and importance to the development and progress of the na- 
tural history of man. 


From Cartes Scryer, New York, through Dantes & 
Smita, 36 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE IMPERIAL GUARD OF NAPOLEON: FROM MA- 
RENGO TO WATERLOO. By J. T. Headley, author of 
“ Napoleon and his Marshals.” Although the author says 
he lays no claim to originality for this work, it being a con- 
densed translation of a popular history of the Imperial 
Guards by a French writer, the book has many illustra- 
tions, and is interesting. 


From Harper & Broraer, New York, through Lixpsay & 
Brakrston, Philadelphia :— 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THOMAS 
CHALMERS, D.D., LL.D. By his son-in-law, the Rev. 
William Hanna, LL.D. Vol.3. The numerous admirers 
of the truly great man, Thomas Chalmers, will be gratified 
with the appearance of this volume, which has been de- 
layed some time in consequence of the severe illness of the 
author. It was at first announced that the memoirs would 





be comprised in three volumes; it has been found neces 
sary, however, to extend them to a fourth, in order to 
make them complete. 

THE LILY AND THE BEE: an Apologue of the Crystal 
Palace. By Samuel Warren, F.R.S. This is a sort of 
poem, or rhapsody, with which the author was inspired 
during his visits to the late Crystal Palace. 

MOBY-DICK ; OR, THE WHALE. By Herman Melville, 
author of “Typee,” “Orngo,” “White Jacket,” etc. ete. 
This is what is called a compact volume of upwards of six 
hundred pages, all about “the whale,” whalers, and whal- 
ing, being itself a perfect literary whale, and worthy of the 
pen of Herman Melville, whose reputation as an original 
writer has been established the world over. 

SIXTEEN MONTHS IN THE GOLD DIGGINGS. By 
Daniel B. Woods. The experience of this author enables 
him to present a great deal of practical and amusing mat- 
ter, which will doubtless prove of interest to the inquiring 
reader. 

AIMS AND OBSTACLES. A Romance. By G. P. R. 
James, Esq. This romance commences “upon » dull, un- 
tidy night in the early spring,” in a description of which 
the author compares the “Sunday Press” to the greedy 
house gutter “in a rain storm, collecting all the washings 
of other people’s tiles to pour them forth again with addi- 
tional filth of its own.” It may be of some interest to know 
what the Sunday papers will say of Mr. James after this. 


From Goutp & Lrxcoun, Boston, through Danrets & Surrn, 
Philadelphia :-— 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; OR, SCRIPTURE 
AND TRUTH ILLUSTRATED, By the Rev. A. Moreton 
Brown, author of “The Leader of the Lollards,” ete. With 
a recommendatory preface by John Angell James. This is 
an excellent little work, and ably commends itself to the 
perusal of every sincere Christian. 

From Ticxnor, Reep & Freups, Boston, through 
Wiutuis P. Hazarp, No. 178 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

FLORENCE, THE PARISH ORPHAN; and a Sketch of 
the Village in the last Century. By Eliza Buckminster Lee, 
author of “Naomi.” The contents of this volume will 
gratify those readers who are fond of simple and affecting 
tales, when the moral is pure and the incidents within the 
bounds of probability. The first part has never before been 
published. The second has been out of print some time. 

POEMS. By Richard Henry Stoddard. The author of 
this volume, we believe, is a friend, and, at the same time, 
a rival of Bayard Taylor. Without professing to have been 
very exact in the comparison, we think we discover a great 
deal of similarity in the style and sentiments of the two 
poets, and, of course, there is a great deal to admire in this 
collection. 

A WONDER BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. By Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. With engravings by Baker, from de 
signs by Billings. A very neat volume, with many beauti- 
ful illustrations, the contents of which will be most accept- 
able to the younger class of readers, for whose amusement 
and moral instruction it has been prepared, but which even 
a “modern philosopher” might peruse with advantage. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLY. By the Spectator. Those 
who have admired the character, and been pleased with the 
eccentricities of Sir Roger de Coverly, as traced through the 
numbers of the Spectator, will be gratified to find that all 
the papers concerning him which have been deemed worthy 
of his reputation, will be found in this volume. 

THE GOLDEN LEGEND. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. The poetry of Longfellow will always be popular 
with that class of readers who are fond of dreamy quietude 
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and mysterious speculations on the past and the future, to 
all whom this volume presents one of the richest treats, in 
that way, that has fallen from his pen. 


From Crossy & Nicno1s, Boston, through Wis P. Ha- 
ZARD, 178 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

We have here a package of eight neatly printed and il- 
lustrated little volumes, intended for the instruction and 
t of the younger classes of readers. The con- 
tents of this juvenile library are all moral as well as in- 
structive in their tendencies, and, by their variety, will 
greatly please and engage the minds of the little “pro 
grossives.” 


From Berrorp & Co., Astor House, New York, through 
the politeness of the AuTHOR :— 

SCENES IN A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By J. H. Wilton, au- 
thor of “ Ethald,” “The Outcast,” ete. Having been a par- 
ticipator in the disastrous events which occurred in the 
British wars in Asia, particularly those of Siende, Beelvo- 
chiston, and Affghanistan, from the year 1838 to 1842, the 
author has been enabled to present to the reader a most 
thrilling description of his military adventures in a coun- 
try, and among a people comparatively but little known. 

DAN MARBLE: A Biographical Sketch of that Famous 
and Diverting Humorist, with Reminiscences, Comicalities, 
Anecdotes, etc. etc. By Falconbridge, atthor of “ Provincial 
Drama,” “Scenes in Prairie-Land,” &c. &. We have re- 
ceived a copy of this amusing work from the author, a gen- 
tleman of excellent fancy, to whom the public is probably 
more indebted than to any other American writer for racy 
and humorous stories. This work will remind the reader 
of the “ Memoirs of an Actor,” but it is infinitely its supe- 
rior in originality and sentiment; and, besides that, it re- 
fers to characters and to persons who, in their day, were 
universal favorites with the people. We hope the labors 
of our friend Falconbridge will be amply rewarded. 

From Jxo. R. Taompson, Richmond, Va. >— 

NORMAN MAURICE ; OR, THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
4n American Drama. In Five Acts. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
This is a play of great merit and power, in which our friend 
has admirably succeeded in blending the dangers and 
quicksands of political life with the more refined and en- 
dearing sentiments of love and home. 





From Dewitt & Davenport, New York :— 

GLANCES AT EUROPE: in a Series of Letters 
from Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland, §c., 
during the Summer of 1851. Including notices of the 
Great Exhibition, or World’s Fair. By Horace Gree- 
ley. The particular friendsand admirers of Mr. Greeley 
have doubtless availed themselves of the contents of 
this work, as they were given to the public through 
the medium of the New York Tribune. To such as 
may desire to preserve his ‘‘ Glances at Europe’’ in a 
portable form, the neatly printed volume before us pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity. 

From Witt1am Harprepet, New York, through 
J. & J. L. Graon, Philadelphia :— 

WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS: con- 
taining Practical Rules for American Females. The 
best method for dinners and social parties ; a chapter 
for young ladies, mothers, and invalids; hints on the 
body, mind, and characters; with a glance at woman’s 
rights and wrongs, professions, costume, etc. ete. By 
Mrs. L. G. Abell, author of the “Grass on the Way- 
side,’ etc. A very sensible and a very useful book. 











‘ 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “The Lady and the Priest.” An 
Historical Romance. By Mrs. Maberly.—“ Spiritual Re- 
generation with Reference to Present Times.” A Charge 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ohio, on the thirty- 
fourth annual convention of the same in St. Paul’s Church, 
Cleveland, October 11th, 1851. By Charles Pettit M’Ilvaine, 
D. D., Bishop of the Diocese. The author is known as a 
pious and zealous Episcopalian, and his charge will, no 
doubt, be most acceptable to the people with whom he is 
connected in religious faith.—* London Labor and London 
Poor.” By Henry Mayhew. Part 15. Price 12% cents.— 
“Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution.” No. 18. Price 
25 cents. This work continues to be highly interesting to 
the American reader. We observe, however, that, in 
speaking of the grave of Benjamin Franklin, the author 
says it is “overshadowed by the venerable church,” mean- 
ing Christ Church, we presume; but the venerable church 
is in Second Street, and the grave of Franklin is in the 
burying-ground, and near the corner of Arch and Fifth 
Streets. 

From J. B. Randall & J. N. Loomes, editors and proprie- 
tors, Marietta, Georgia: “The Masonic Journal.” Devoted 
to Masonry, Science, and Literature. Three dollars per 
annum. Well printed, and full of matter interesting to 
the “ fraternity.” rent 

From Walker & James, Charleston, 8. C.: “The Claims 
of Science.” An Address delivered before the Euphemian 
and Philomathean Societies of Erskine College, 8. C. (Due 
West Village, Abbeville District), at the annual commence- 
ment, August 13th, 1851. By Charles 0. Richards, A. M., 
Honorary Member of the Euphemian Society. Although 
there has been some delay in acknowledging the receipt of 
this able address, it may not be too late to speak either of 
its merits or of those of its author, in whom we are pleased 
to recognize our friend and cotemporary of the “Southern 
Literary Gazette.” As an editor, Mr. Richards has long 
been favorably known to us, as well for his literary taste 
as for his efforts in the management of the arts and sci- 
ences, a hearty and patriotic regard for which he warmly 
inculcates and sustains in the address before us.—“ South- 
ern Repertory and College Review.” Conducted by the 
Faculty of Emory and Henry College. Vol. 1—No. 11. 
October, 1851. Emory, Virginia. This isa work of high 
literary, scientific, and moral character, and we hope that, 
as an energetic and enlightened auxiliary in the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, it will be ably and fully sustained 
by the public. 

From Henry Carey Baird (successor to E. L. Carey), 
Philadelphia: “Index to the Practical Calculator, for the 
Engineer, Machinist, Mechanic, Manufacturer of Engine- 
Work, Naval Architect, Miner, and Millwright.” By Oliver 
Byrne, Civil, Military, and Mechanical Engineer, Editor and 
Compiler of the “Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine-Work, 
and Engineering.” Illustrated by numerous engravings. 
This is the fourth number of a valuable scientific work 
now in course of publication, at twenty-five cents the num- 
ber. The author has established for himself a high cha- 
racter among the mechanics and artizans of the country, 
and his works are relied upon with the greatest confidence 
for their accuracy and precision. 

From the Office of the 8. 8. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. : 
“A Plain Treatise on Dental Science and Practice.” By 8. 
M. Shepherd, Dental Surgeon. A very valuable and com- 
prehensive treatise on the various subjects connected with 
the science, and very useful in the hands of the operator, 
as well as of those preparing for an operation. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from Messrs. Conenhoven, Scull & Co. 
the following new and excellent pieces, every one of which 
should be added to the musical library of our fair friends, 
vis. :— 

Thave Something Sweet to Tell You. A beautiful song by 
the lamented Mrs. Osgood; dedicated to and sung by 
Catherine Hayes. 

Jenny Lind’s Echo Waltz, and its companion, the Bird 
Waitz, introducing several of that artiste’s most popular 
melodies. 

National Guards’ Polka Quickstep. 

The music of the above is composed by Mr. Conenhoven, 
the talented and gentlemanly tenior partner of the firm 
mentioned as the publishers, who are occupying the old 
stand at No. 184 Chestnut Street. Our friends will always 
find there an excellent assortment of music and musical 
instruments, and may be assured of the most gallant and 
gentlemanly attention. 

They also publish Dr. Cunnington’s beautiful song, 
Bright Byes: the words by Freeman Scott, Esq. This is 
one of the most successful of the doctor’s productions, and 
is worthy of its source. 


. 








Publisher's Department. 


Tas Corrace printed in tints in this number is from 
“ Ranlett’s” celebrated work on that subject—the best, pro- 
bably, that has ever been produced in the United States. 
The publishers of the work are Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport, 
New York, who will furnish it in twenty numbers, at fifty 
cents each, or bound, royal quarto, for $12. 

Anornen New Featvure.—A plate in imitation of a colored 
crayon drawing—a style now so very popular in these parts. 
We endeavor to keep pace with the times in the fine arts, 
not merely by mentioning them, but by giving Mlustra- 
tions ofthem. The “Figure Merchant” is a pretty picture. 
The other engravings are in the finest style of the arts. 
See the “Intercepted Letter,” and our new style of Cot- 
tages, upon which we intend still to make an improvement. 





Vatzentines TO Eprrons.—One of the prettiest we have 
ever heard of is a remittance for one or two years’ subscrip- 
tion. Will some of our subscribers favor us with a Valen- 
tine of this kind? We shall ever remember it; and, what 
is mote, give them credit for it. 

London. 

My pear Mr. Goper: Agreeably to the arrangement pre- 
viously to my leaving home, I have now the pleasure to 
address you from this great metropolis of the world, and, 
through your elegant “Lady’s Book,” to furnish to your 
fair readers some items of interest, which, probably, would 
otherwise escape their notice. 

The Bloomer costume has not been so successful in this 
country as some of its warm American friends seemed 
to anticipate. Notwithstanding the lectures of Mrs. F. 
©. Foster, who made her appearance in a modified suit 
of the Bloomer costume, the virtuous public taste refuses 
to tolerate the innovation. There is a class, to be sure, in 
this country, as in every other country, and who, I under- 
stand, have partially adopted the dress; but it is not such 
a class as in this, or any other country, can have the least 
effect upon the moral defences and natural distinctions of 
society. It was rather fatal to the new dress that a 
Bloomer should have been burnt in effigy on Guy Fawkes’ 
Day. 





Mr. Samuel Beasley, the theatrical architect, died a fey 
days ago, very suddenly. Independent of his great cele 
brity as an architect, Mr. Beasley was a successful drama- 
tist and novel writer. So great was his success in the lat- 
ter department of literature, that his “Oxonians” and 
“The Roué” have both been attributed to the pen of Bul- 
wer, showing the high estimate placed upon Mr. B.’s talents 
and genius. He was liberal and generous, and yet had 
amassed a considerable fortune. 

Miss Glyn, whose rapid advances as an actress was the 
theme of some wonderment not long since, has been cre- 
ating equal surprise by her rapid improvement as a drama- 
tic reader. She read “ Antony and Cleopatra,” at the Is- 
lington Athenzum, to an overflowing audience, to whom 
she imparted great pleasure by the extraordinary powers 
of her declamation, and her taste in unfolding the poetic 
conception of the author. 

What will you think, by and by, of receiving a challenge 
for a game at chess, between Philadelphia and London, to 
be carried on through the “Ocean Telegraph?” But 
whether that shall happen or not—and yet it is not un- 
likely that it will happen—what do you think, for the pre- 
sent, of a game of chess between Paris and London, through 
the medium of the submarine electrical telegraph? The 
prize to be contested is 1250 francs. It was early alleged 
that gambling in stocks, and gambling in produce, in poli- 
tics and war, would be among the evils of the telegraph. 
But this, I believe, is the first attempt to gamble by tele- 
graph for money, either through the game of chess, or 
eards, or dice, to all of which it may be applied alike, we 
presume. 

One of John Bull’s engineers, at Dover, has been making 
some experiments in firing a cannon across the Chan- 
nel by the Gutte-Percha Company's newly-<discovered pro- 
cess. What has become of Queen Anne’s pocket-picce, I 
do not know. She would be surprised, no doubt, to find it 
superseded by an India-rubber cannon. 

The Spanish Government, it appears, has been providing 
a new home for the unfortunate Irish, by granting to emi- 
grants two hundred and fifty square miles of country on 
the banks of the Guadalquiver, comprising 16,000 acres of 
the richest land, the same having been depopulated by the 
expulsion of the Moors. So goes the world. Indian de 
population in America, Irish depopulation in Great Bri- 
tain, Moorish depopulation in Spain, and a most radical 
change and interchange of races everywhere. Guadal- 
quiver! I like the sound of that word, for the sake of 
some dear associations with which it is connected with my 
own dear home. Has Anne Bishop been entirely eclipsed 
by the more recent acquisitions from Europe? 

While Madame Kossuth was in this country, an address 
was presented to her by a deputation from the “Society for 
the Emancipation of Women.” The request was that the 
wife of the Hungarian hero should express to these ladies 
her sentiments in regard to their efforts for the emancipa- 
tion of the sex. In my opinion, the lady of Kossuth was 
more happy in her remarks than was her eloquent lord in 
many of his, in reply to the toasts of the populace. After 
thanking them for their personal attentions, she said that, 
with respect to the emancipation.of women, she had in 
earlier years confined herself to the circle of domestic du- 
ties, and that latterly she had no leisure for speculations 
of that kind. She submitted herself, she said, to the guid- 
ance of her husband, and never thought of emancipation ; 
having no idea, indeed, that she was enslaved. The reply 
was @ good one, and will be the model of all good wives 
who have good hushands. I bave curtailed it of some of 
its proportions; but there is enough left of the “litile 
speech” out of which to form good and wholesome argu- 
ment. Adieu. F. E. W. 
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IuzusteRaTep Famixy Farnp. By 8. A. Godman and J. 
J. Lyons, Columbia, 8. C—This is a large and very hand- 
somely printed paper, full of original and selected matter 
of the highest order of literature and usefulness, and war1a 
in exertions for the development of the practical energies 
of the South. The columns of the “Friend” are adorned 
with a number of very elegant engravings. The Editor, 
8. A. Godman, Esq., is an able writer, and we heartily wish 
the enterprise success. 


Lectures ON Germany, France, ETO.—We attended a re- 
cent course of lectures delivered in this city by the Rev. 
Morris J. Raphael, M. A., late of Birmingham, England, 
and confess that we were greatly pleased and edified by the 
minuteness of the lecturer’s descriptions, and by the easy 
and unaffected style in which they were delivered. The 
course embraced lectures on Germany, France, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, and Spain, their mountains, rivers, and 
people, and were the results of personal observation and 
impressions received on the spot. These lectures were 
preceded by a most excellent discourse on the geography 
and travels of the ancients. -~ 


Miss Carnantne Hares.—This charming and highly edu-_ 


cated singer has made a professional visit to our city, and 
has delighted, by her simplicity and genuine pathos and 
feeling, all who have had the pleasure of hearing her. Of 
course, there have been different opinions in regard to the 
tones and the brilliancy of her voice, in comparison with 
the same powers as exhibited by Jenny Lind. Many have 
thought that Catharine Hayes greatly excels the Swedish 
Nightingale in the correctnegs and the sweetness of her 
higher efforts, and especially in the greater ease with which, 
in their consideration, she manages the versatile powers 
of her voice. But it is not for us to decide. We think 
them both excellent in their peculiat spheres, and are 
happy that both have beon received with that respect 
which is the deserved reward of merit and talent the world 
over. 


Boston Eveninc G azerre.—One of the oldest weekly papers 
in the country. We are happy to know that its support at 
home is only equaled by the appreciation in which it is 
held by all New Englanders abroad. It has attained its 
fortieth year, and presents no signs of decay. “Long may 
it wave.” 


Bioop’s DispatcH.—We are gratified to learn that the 
proprietor of this great public convenience has greatly in- 
creased its facilities, and that it is now making five post- 
office and four city deliveries daily. We are assured, also, 
that responsible and intelligent men only are employed as 
carriers, and upon each letter is stamped the date and 
hour of delivery. The energetic efforts of those connected 
with the office of the Dispatch to render it serviceable to 
our citizens, fully entitles it to their confidence and 
support. 


Roor’s DAGUERREOTYPES.—It was pleasant hearing from 
the World’s Fair, that American ingenuity and skill had 
‘received at least some recognition; and this pleasure was 
enhanced by the triumph of Stevens’ yacht. It is much to 
be regretted that Root was not there with his Daguerre- 
otypes. For one, we are positive he would have gained the 
first prize, as he has never failed of a prize whenever he 
has exhibited in this country, which has been twelve times. 
These decisions, too, have been justified by the general ac- 
clamation of the public. Daguerreotypy ranks among the 
chief wonders of our wondrous age, and yet the improve- 
ment made in it by Root’s indefatigable labors is hardly 
less marvelous than its first discovery. His pictures are 
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not merely exact, but exact copies of their originals. The 
counterpart is scarce less lifelike than the original, His 
“crayon” or “vignette” Daguerreotypes, which he alone 
produces in our city, are lauded by artists to the skies. He 
offers to vend the right of making these exquisite pictures, 
and will also give instructions in the entire art of sun- 
painting. He has apparatus for taking the largest pictures 
producible in this country, and keeps for sale Daguerreo- 
type instruments of every size. The public are invited to 
visit his rooms, 140 Chestnut Street, and inspect his pic- 
tures. 

Sianor Burz.—This ever-busy and kind-hearted little 
gentleman has been exerting himself most benevolently, 
for some time past, in keeping our citizens in a good humor 
with themselves and with everybody else, by the exhibition 
of his wonderful powers of voice, and of his still more won- 
derful expertness in cheating people out of their eyes and 
their common sense. Blitz, owing to his kind and winning 
manners, is a great favorite with the younger personages 
of the family circle, but scarcely less a favorite with their 
mammas and papas, who love a good jeke, or a well-per- 
formed sleight-of-hand, as well as ever they did. Old people 
cannot always be grave and solemn any more than the 
young and naturally light of heart, so they just go with 
the children to see Blitz, and to hear them laugh, and 
after awhile to join in the amusement. 

Mr. Witton.—This gentleman, who accompanied Jenny 
Lind to this country from Europe, and who acted as the 
agent of the “ Wizard of the North,” during his recent visit 
to this city, is a most gentlemanly man, deserving of the 
confidence and respect, in a particular manner, of the 
editorial profession throughout the country. We make no 
apology when we offer a kind and grateful word in behalf 
of those engaged in public business, who have been kind 
and considerate in their attention to ourselves. 








Receipts. . 





Hatv-pay Puppinc.—Four ounces of ench of the 
following ingredients, viz., suet, flour, currants, rai- 
sins, and bread crumbs; two tablespoonfuls of treacle, 
half a pint of milk—all of which must be well mixed 
together, and boiled in a mould for three hours. It is 
an excellent substitute for Christmas plaum-pudding, at 
small expense. To be served up with wine or brandy 
sauce. 


Suort-Breav.—Rub one pound of butter, and twelve 
ounces of finely-powdered loaf sugar, into two pounds 
of flour, with the hand; make it into a stiff paste with 
four eggs, roll out to double the thickness of a penny- 
piece, cut it into round or square cakes, pinch the 
edges, stick slices of candied peel and some caraway 
comfits on the top, and bake them on iron plates in a 
warm oven. 


Snavine the head is always injurious to the hair, the 
bulbs being frequently destroyed by the process; and 
washing frequently with an alkaline preparation, such as 
soap and water, is decidedly objectionable, for that, as well 
as sea Water, is very apt to change the color of the hair. 

For a Comp in THE Heap, what is called a head-bath is 
useful. Fill a wash-hand basin with boiling-water, and add 
an ounce of flour of mustard; then hold the head, covered 
with a cloth to prevent the escape of the steam, over the 
basin as long as any steam arises. 
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Fashions. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 





Fig. 1st—Evening-iress of dark green brocade, over a 
slip of white satin. The corsage is open to the waist, the 
sleeves very short, and trimmed with broad blonde falls 
edged with a thread of gold. The dress itself has full 
wreaths of ivy aml myrtle twined together, which form 
bands across the corsage and the front breadth of the skirt, 
contrasting beautifully with the satin. The head-dress is 
elaborate, consisting of ivy leaves and goiden berries be- 
neath a broad lappet of the same blonde which encircles 
the sleeves. None but a tall and elegant figure should 
venture on this costume. 

Fig. 2d.—Dinner<dress of rich bouquet brocade, The 
flowers are very large, of tropical patterns, as cactus, etc., 
and the on'y trimming bows of broad satin ribbon from 
the corsage to the bottom of the hem. It will be noticed 
that the corsage is en Marquise, or opening square, instead 
of being pointed towards the waist. Chemisette and un- 
dersleeves of rich Valenciennes lace. Hair in plain ban- 
deaux, with knots of black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 3d.—Child’s dress of Mazarine blue French merino, 
with a coat of fawn-colored silk, trimmed with narrow vel- 
yet ribbon. A hat trimmed with white, and blue gaiters, 
complete the costume. The child on the right of the pic 
ture is dressed more simply, in plain white. Apart from 
its interest as a faithful report of fashions, in the arrange- 
ment of the scene and its actors, our artist has displayed 
unusual good taste. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Of course, there is as yet little variation from the settled 
winter style; cloaks, bonnets, and dresses secured in Jan- 
uary not having occasion to be changed. Eyening-dresses 
have little variety, and fars are still the order of the day. 
It has oceurreé to us, in the dearth of incident; to give a 
few hints upon hoteldress and etiquette, as our magazine 
reaches many ladies who, tough highly educated and re- 
fined, may yet lack an experience of the usages of society. 
We do not consider that dress alone makes the woman; 
but there are times when a lack of its fitness makes her 
very uncomfortable, and a little friendly advice would be 
gladly welcomed. 

Let us suppose, then, that you suddenly determined to 
come with your husband, who is a Western merchant, to 
Philadelphia and New York for his usual e-pply of fall 
goods. Or perhaps you are just from school, and are tra- 
veling with a brother or an uncle who knows less of the 
proprieties of dress than you do of his cigars. Yet you are 
a lady to all intent, and you do not care to appear awk- 
ward or outré, though watching to see what others do 
would destroy your self-possession. Well, then, you have 
your traveling-dress of dark merino, for it is winter now, 
and you should be careful to choose a color that will not 
easily spot or stain. The plainer this is made, the more 
convenient you will find it, though, if it is adapted to 
chemisette and undersleeves, the latter should be of cam- 
bric, and the former of plain linen, like the ordinary skirt 
fronts. Cambric undersleeves soil much sooner than mus- 
lin, but do not lose their stiffness so soon, and are much 
more comfortable. Buttons will be found more convenient 
than cuff-pins in a hurried toilet, and elastic bands will 
fasten them above the elbow. If they are tied in—a good 
plan usually—they cannot be so easily changed. Traveling 
Greases are sometimes made, the present season, with two 
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sets of sleeves, which can be changed by being tied in under 
the cap. Tight sleeves and cuffs can then be worn, which are 
really more serviceable than any other mode. But, how- 
ever this may be, be sure you havea supply of clean arti 
cles out of your trunks, that you may be ready to effect the 

hange at a t’s notice, if opportunity serves. Next 
to a face-bath, there is nothing more refreshing than a 
clean collar. Double dressing-gowns, of lined cashmere or 
mousseline, will be found very convenient in steamboat 
traveling, particularly upon the Lakes, where one is often 
too ill to pay much heed to dressing and undressing. We re- 
cently noticed ladies traveling in them in the night-cars on 
a southern railroad, the change being effected in the little 
room always attached for nurses and children. They were 
thus secured a comfortable night, so far as ease was con- 
cerned. 

Arrived at a hotel—we will suppose it the Irving House 
—you are shown to a comfortable room, and are expected 
to dress for dinner. You would not find it comfortable to 
dine in the same costume you have worn for several days, 
perhaps nights, nor would you choose to go down in a 
chintz morning~iress. The other extreme is equally bad, 
although fashionable women not unfrequently are guilty 
of it. Only the past winter an attempt was made to intro 
duce dress hats at the dinner-table of an up-town New 
York hotel ; a fashion haying neither comfort nor propriety 
to sustain it. Nor.can we forget a bridal party that once 
made their appearance at a Chestnut Street house, coming 
down in a full evening costume, the bride in her veil and 
wreath even, which ought never to be worn after the cer 
mony, and all the party in white kid gloves. This was 
evidently intended to “ h” the boarders and tran 
sient visitors, and certainly effected its.object. Never was 
& party more quietly ridiculed, or sinning so blindly 
against propriety. We did not wonder when the gentle 
men pronounced it “dull,” and;voted “a move ;” and. the 
poor bride, after being the source of amusement to the 
whole parlor, very unwillingly consented to the proposition, 

We have already remarked upon the bad taste that 
would expose the neck and arms at a talle @hdt, in the 
full glare of daylight, and seated next to an entire stranger. 
Nor is a display of jewelry exactly consistent with good 
taste, diamonds, at least, looking almost as much out of 
place as a bridal veil. A plain silk or cashmere, with neat 
collar and cuffs, is all-sufficient. Pretty undersloeves add 
much to the effect of any dréss. We must not forget to 
notice, in this connection, the fault that is often commitied 
of mixing two kinds of lace; as in a costly dress we lately 
saw, a lady appeared with an expensive Valenciennes chem} 
sette and application undersleeves! If possible, both col- 
lar and undersleeves should be of the same style, be it 
embroidery or lace. Unless you are going out, the dinner- 
dress should not be changed in the evening, even to receive 
calls in the parlor. We have before given general rules for 
the choice of evening dresses, and would only add that 
concerts at Tripler Hall, and usually Castle Garden, are not 
considered dress concerts, while those at the Musical Fund 
generally are. In no case, however, is a bonnet proper for 
a concert or opera, although many always wear them. . 

A morning-dress at a hotel may be of chintz, cashmere, 
or mousseline; never of silk, or made so as to attract the 
attention of strangers. Aprons are quite common, and 
expensive laces or embroidery are never good taste at a 
breakfast-table. To sum up all we have said, no lady need 
feel ill at ease in the most fashionable house, if she com 
sults neatness and propriety in her dress, as regards time 
and material. Overdressed people are to be met with 
everywhere; but they should never be taken as guides or 
critics. Fasuion. 
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FASHION PLATES 


FOR DECORATING PARLOR WINDOWS. 
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Curtains ready made, or materials for Curtains of the above and various other patterns, can always be had 
it W. H. Carryu’s fashionable Curtain Store, No. 169 Chestnut Street, corner of Fifth. 
Mr. Carryl has promised to furnish us for publication the latest spring and fall Paris styles for Window 
Curtains. (For description, see page 227.) 
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